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Notes. 


RICHARDSON’S NOVELS. 


Tam afraid that the author of the article “ Rich- 
ardson’s Novels,” in the January number of the 
Cornhill Magazine, hardly does full justice to the 
epistolary powers of the “ steady old Printer.” 

is morality may be “ twopenny tract morality,” 
but the author of Clarissa was terribly in earnest 
as faras his light permitted ; such earnestness may 
be decidedly twaddly in comparison with what is 
Tecognised as earnestness now: but so popular 
were his works in their day, that, wet from the 

ress, they were translated into the French and 
erman languages, and read by everybody. His 
very printers’ devils were bri 
ublishers to filch the sheets wet from his press 
or their pirated editions. 

If there be “reason in roasting eggs,” there 
should have been some reason for this success. Your 
Space is too valuable for such discussion, but pro- 
bably you may not object to print the following 


by the Dublin | 


dignant vo gem (I believe unpublished) of | 


in 

the little “pop ectic moralist and printer who re- 

ceived suc female adulation in his day as no 

worked-slipper curate dares hope to realize. 

a capitals, italics, and brackets are Richard- 


Clapham Park, S. 


| loved my wife ; but Miss 


“As Sincerity has hitherto been one of your principal 
Characteristics ” Miss you must therefore be in a 
passion child cannot young ladies be sincere without 
being in a Passion Madam? Of all my correspondents, 
of all the young ladies who ever honoured me—the object 


of your wrath | your WRATH] you can’t yet say of your 
contempt [ContEmPT Madam } because disdainfal Silence 


would then have been the mark of it. 

Why Miss—— Why Child— But you go on—and 
all to show your spirit.—Who ever questioned a Ladies 
Spirit when she imagined herself neglected ?—yet had I 
neglected you. — But to your own words “ Do you look 
upon it Sir as a matter of small consequence to draw a 


young woman into a correspondence and then to leave 


her in so contemptuous a manner as you have done me 
{I leave Miss —— in a contemptuous manner !—What a 
charge is here ] “ without any other Provocation than that 
of not striving, as you I presume expected and so Madam 


you resolve to quit the milder glare and blaze !—*“ Victim 


of Revenge!” Where picked you up where collected you 
such words— But I think you refer me in another mt ng 


to the natural Haughtiness of your Temper !—If Miss —— 
is just in the use of these Five words I confess that I have 


indeed been deceived in outward appearances, 
“ You see Sir, say you, that Iam very angry with you.” 


—I do see that you are Madam very angry indeed—so 
far unreasonably angry as that you have not thought it 


worth while to call upon me with that condescending gen- 
tleness that I thought belonged to you. I protest it is 
good sometimes slightly to provoke a Lady, to know her. 
—If I were a young Fellow I would blow up a quarrel 
now and then with the young lady I loved, to see in what 
manner she chose to resent, or whether she could use the 


words Wrath, Contempt, Indignation, and such like, and 


‘upon what occasion she could exert her latent Talents.— 


“ But for my sake you could almost resolve ” [I am glad 
that in your wrath, you had the Precaution to say almost] 
“Never to put yourself in the Power of our Sex again 
“ Since by you I am taught say you that married or Single 
“ you'll omit no opportunity of Seducing "—[ Was ever the 
like heard !—Were I not a weak old man you would not 
treat me thus Madam] “and with no other view than 
that of a poor low Triumph” [Be quiet Miss —— No 
young Fellow can ever give a young lady of your merit 
occasion, or I should think you made me a Whet-stone to 
give your wrath an Edge and to show your Spirit] “A 
r low Triumph” Where got you those words child 
“bought at the expense of your Sincerity!” So then !— 
So then! So! So! So! I wish I could stroke down this 
natural Vivacity, allay this Wrath pacify this Indignation 
curb this Haughtiness.—But thus you proceed «Tis well 
for you Sir” | What a haughty Sir is that] “ That you 
have the Sanction of Matrimony on your side” [I always 
has laid me under a new 
obligation to her] “or I should be tempted to denounce 
you as one who was not only versed in the Theory of 
Mr. Lovelace’s Behaviour but a perfect master of the 
practical Part.” Let me tell Pn Miss —— (I don’t often 
un But people of gentle Names should have gentle 
atures) I can’t bear this. 

And what is all this for? Why truly because Miss 
Fanny —— has taken always so much time in answerin 
my letters that it was possible amidst a Variety of Busi- 
ness and Correspondences I might have forgot whether I 
or she sent the last letter. . I value myself on my cause- 
lessly impeached Sincerity too much to say that this was 
the case But twenty much stronger Pleas could I have 
made, had you called upon me in that gentle manner 
which I by outward appearances—upon my life Madam— 
there is no knowing a woman till she thinks herself pro- 
voked, or till one has lived with her a month or two. 
But I am angry myself too—And why? Because I knew 
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that required my profound Application as for the last 
four or five months in so much.—But as I said I will not 
plead—/, to have all the Patience—all the Meekness be- 
cause you are a lady truly! J, who never thought of any- 


my own innocence and so I will not plead as [ might proper to mingle with the Temper of Mind favourable to 
i f. 


that I never was so busy in my acc and in business | 


the returning Calmness you boast of. 
“And now Sir that I have in a manner obliged you to 


| ask my Pardon.” No such obligation Madam.” I am 


thing but Mind in the correspondence between us, only | 


that I love to see Ladies in every humour, or else your 
Lady-Airs 1 can tell you !—But no story’s shall you have 
from me.—A little peevish tho’ I may be it will soon be 
over and no Vehemence will I show—and yet nobody can 
be more convinced than I am that ladies love not a tame 


man. 

“How cautious ought we to be of Furnishing our 
Enemies with Weapons.”—Enemies Madam! Is my fair 
Correspondent then my Enemy? But what are the Wea- 
pons I have furnished you with? Why a Paragraph 
truly in a letter of mine complaining of such another 
Fault in you as is that you tax me with. 

I am not fond of Transcribing my own words But on 
this occasion it is excusable “ Was it necessary for me 
to intimate to your Papa questioned I, and your Papa to 
his beloved Daughter that a letter was due to me for 
months together; and then to express herself as if she 
knew not that a Debt was a Debt &c. You see Madam 
that the fault found was in your careless expression, as if 
you were above owning a Debt to be a Debt, not so much in 
your Silence for months on a Plea, which I am truly sorry 
you have ever had occasion to make, and which I hope 
you never will have occasion to make again, tho’ I were 
to be ever such a Sufferer by the Return of your Charming 
Spirits. Nevertheless, there is not in the above poor blunt 
weapons any Wrath, Contempt, Indignation expressed.— 
No Renunciation menaces!—no Lovelacian imputations. 
—In fine tho’ the accasion is the same there are here no 
¢race of an Example which you have found somewhere 
else. I know not where ar from home I am sure— 
not surely from your Natural Haughtiness of Temper.— 
Dear young Lady angry as you have made me I will not 
allow you so heavily to charge yourself. But well may 
you be eccentric with me who so little spare yourself. 

“ Do me the favour Sir request you to recollect whether 
I have not more Reason for Complaints of this sort than 
any you ever met with from me.” You will now Madam 
be able to answer this question yourself; and would be 
still better able, were you to know one half of my Avoca- 
tions for the past months which have hindered me from 
going down to my family oftener than y* poor distant 
working Labourer, Once a Week.— “ Especially, proceed 
you as I failed not to make all the Acknowledgements in 
my power.”—Was it not unlucky Madam for you to tran- 
scribe a paragraph intendedly in my Disfavour which 
acquits me and condemns yourself and then with an air 
of Self acquittal you quote the words of a Mild Beauty 
“ That next to not committing a Fault is the owning of 
it,” Says Miss Clarissa Harlowe—Says Miss Clarissa 
Harlowe Madam? Pray, for the future, if you please, 


very stout in my turn. Have you not yourself broken 
the Peace ? Is it not the custom of Princes in amity with 
each other, in case of Misunderstanding to send an Am- 
bassador to inquire into Reasons and to demand Satisfac- 
tion or Reparation of Damages. Does the offended without 
Expostulation enter with an Army into the Territories of 
his Neighbour with Fire and sword (with Rage Indigna- 
tion wrath) and after he has burned, and destroyed, and 


| called Names, and compared his late Ally to the most 
Flagitious of Wretches turning upon him a Character 
| which he had Reason to think he abhorred ; and which 


he had exposed as a character of general abhorrence, then 
insist upon the injured Monarch asking him pardon for 
an Act of Omission only, so many Acts of Commission per- 
petrated of his own Side and royally exalt himself with 
the boasted Pride of returning Calmness from the effect of 
his own good and cond tion ;—This would be ve: 
Severeign in one Prince to another would it not ? 

No my dear Miss —— no submitting thus far neither 
when you have taken such a Revenge, as you have taken 
But thus it must be you must ask my Pardon twenty 
times for real offences; and I must then ask yours fora 
single one, and if I were to insist, that you make your 
appearance, your personal appearance ; with a veil of 
Penitence covering your agreeabie Person, supported by 
Miss Kitty who seems to me too likely to copy your 
example on the like occasions; at our Place of Residence 
in Salisbury Court it would be but right, and the more 
right as it will give you an opportunity of discharging a 
Promise above 40 times repeated of visiting me here: 
tho’ I never treated you severely upon the Breach of it. 
Be pleased to remember that I leave the Colour of the 
Veil to your choice but White I should think best for a 
Maiden Penitent. You'll give me Intimation of your 
Solemn approach and I promise to receive you as a con- 
trite Lady, at my second door, and conduct you into the 
Parlour of Audience ; and there save you the Confusion of 
apologies and sign and seal with you a treaty of per- 
petual Alliance, Amity, and good Correspondence. Butif 
you think not fit to concede to these Forms—Why then— 


| Why then—I think—and yet I am loth—to consider you 


quote from Miss Howe your Sentences; and then perhaps | 


it will become me to reply to you from Clarissa—* Rage 
is the shortest-lived passion of our Souls.”—So it had 
need, Upon my word young lady had you gone on as 
you set out—*“ you find returning calmness flowing in 
apace.” Very well it does I hoped it was too violent to 
last before I came to this Recollecting Passage. But if 
your Rage (a terrible hard word from the pen of a young 
Lady ; But indeed of Kindred with Wrath Contempt Indig- 
nation) was well grounded let me tell you in return for 
your caution to me, that you came off it too soon my 
Dear. If not well grounded your Acknowledgements 


ought to flow more freely and not leave you a thought | 


as Body rather than Mind you will then be a 
course and I in gallantry shall be obliged to overlook 
Faults that otherwise ought not to be overlooked, and 
you must in such case make your own Terms which shall 
be complied with by 


ar Miss —— 
Your true friend and Faithful 
Humble Servant 


Nov. 9 . 1749 
S. RicHARDSON. 


10 in ye morning. 

Be pleased to know that altho’ 
yours is dated the 7 I received 
it not till last night 11 o’clock. 
Passion is a hurrying thing. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S HEAD. 

In the very interesting narrative of the life of 
“Sir Walter Scott,” in the last number of the 
Quarterly Review, the judicious writer remarks 
that “Sir Walter's forehead was broad and high, 
but not particularly so.” True enough, perhaps, 
as respects the breadth, but as to the height, I 
must take the liberty of dissenting entirely from 


of the Words Perverts and Intimidations or of any Idea not | this opinion. If the author ever saw Scott without 
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his hat, aunty his “organ of comparison” must 
have been as 4 

that, on this subject, my excellent friend, the late 
Allan Cunningham, told me the following very 
striking and curious anecdote, well worthy of pre- | 
servation in your columns. When Sir F. Chan- | 
trey yisited the tomb of Shakspeare at Stratford, | 
he got a ladder and went up close to the bust. 
He observed that the muscle under the left eye | 
was invisible (though developed on the other side), 
and that the nostril on the same side was rather 
less open than on the right; from which he came 
to the conclusion that the bust had been made | 
from a cast taken after death.* His faith in this 
theory, however, was shaken when he measured 
the head, and found that from the apex to the 
eyes, it was higher than any one he had ever | 
sculptured, and he therefore thought it exag- 
gerated. But not long after, when engaged in 
modelling his famous bust of Scott (the only 
good likeness), his original impression of the truth 
of the Stratford bust was revived, when he found, 
to his no small surprise, on comparing the mea- | 
surement of Scott’s head with the bust, that they 
were identical (or almost so) in height above the | 
eyes. 

"tt was refreshing to me to observe that at 
length, under the management of the facile princeps 
of editors, Dr. Wm. Smith, justice had been ren- 
dered to Sir W. Scott, and to one of the best 
biographies in our language, in the pages of that 
celebrated quarterly journal, of which Scott was 
one of the founders. . i fancy I recognise in the arti- 
cle traces of an ingenious, skilful, and much-prac- 
tised hand. The few extracts he gives from Lock- 
hart are selected with good taste. Yet there are 
a few trifling errors, which I take this opportunity | 
of correcting. In p. 8 he speaks of Evans's Old 
Ballads axv Mickle’s “ Cumnor Hall.” Now it 
was IN Evans’s collection that this ballad first ap- 
peared, I think. At any rate,I am sure it was | 
there Scott first read it. Kenilworth was not so 
called by “ accident.” On the contrary, Scott and 
John Ballantyne were urgent for “Cumnor Hall,” | 
but Constable insisted on dubbing it “Kenil- 
worth ;” and there is a ludicrous sketch of him 
by Cadell (Life, chap. 50) stalking about the 
toom, when his wishes were yielded to on this 
occasion, exclaiming “ By G——, I am all but the | 
author of the Waverley Novels!”+ In p. 11, the 


* Any person may verify this observation by ex- 
amining a very good cast of the face (the only cast— 
Malone's was a bad copy) of which there are many 
copies here, done some twenty years ago, by a young 
native of Stratford. It was taken “ by stealth,” in the 
middle of the night ; and when I asked him why he did 
not take the whole head, he said he was afraid of being 
captured in flagranti delicto, The Vestry would not allow 
the bust to be touched after Malone white-washed it. 

+ Constable was sometimes slightly demented. I sup- 
pose this “ vain boast” chiefly originated in his having 


cep! Ihave a perfect recollection | 


author tells us that Dugald Stewart succeeded 
the celebrated metaphysician, Dr. Reid, in the 
chair of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh. Now 
Reid never filled any chair in the University of 
Edinburgh, but atGlasgow. Stewart’s immediate 
predecessor was Dr. py Ferguson. 
G. Huntry Gorpoy, 
March, 1868. 


MIGNONETTE: RESEDA ODORATA. 


“ Madonna, wherefore hast thou sent to me 

Sweet basil and mignionette ? 

Embleming love and health, which never yet 
In the same wreath might be. 
Alas, and they are wet! 

Is it with thy kisses or thy tears ? 
For never rain or dew 
Such fragrance drew 

From plant or flower—the very doubt endears 

y sadness ever new, 
The sighs I breathe, the tears I shed for thee!” * 


Reading again lately these elegiac lines of one 
whose artlessness—that great art—reminds me 
so much of Goethe, I have wondered how so 
thoroughly French a word (although it does not 
exist in French (?) ) has become so familiar to all 


| grades and shades of English society. I have 


never heard it named by any other name in Eng- 
land, not even in the wilds—not wolds—of ultima 
Yorkshire, where a friendly old landlady put the 
customary “ mignonette-box ” outside my bed- 
room window. I remember, too, how a friendly, 
motherly farmer's wife, one of those matrons of 


| whom good old England may be so proud, told 
| me that she liked mignonette best of all French 


things she ever saw or heard of. But then, as I 
have said before, there is not such a French word 
as mignonette, and it must be an adaptation of the 
Spanish miioneta, as this fragrant weed has pro- 
bably been introduced from Spain, where it may 
have been cultivated by the Moors for its sup- 
posed medicinal qualities. I have heard it pro- 
nounced to be a native of Egypt, from whence it 
was brought to the South of Europe, “ whence it 
was sent to England about 1752, where it was 
cultivated by Miller in the Botanical Garden, 
Chelsea, and soon became a popular flower.” 


| (Vide The Flowers of the Year, London, no date.) 


On the continent of Europe it generally goes 
by its melodious botanical name Reseda, which 
was given toit by Pliny. The latter—who, I be- 
lieve, called the plant Eruca peregrina—tells us that 
it was regarded as a charm, and applies the name 
of Reseda to it on this account; viz. from resedo, 
to calm, to appease, to quiet. This word was 
murmured by Roman matrons as a charm whilst 


really baptized Rob Roy, much against Scott’s will, = 


| was averse from “ having to write up to a name.” 


Lockhart’s Life, chap, xxxviii. 
* Shelley: ToE...V... Writtenin March, 1821. 
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lying the plant in swelli wounds, &c., 
therewith the irritations ac- 
companying wounds. Shelley may have probably 
thought of this when speaking of the plant as 

At one time, when applying myself assiduously 
to my dear old friend Gerarde, I have almost 
fancied that this fragrant herb was known and 
cultivated long before 1752, and that one of those 
foreign foams beauties of the “ merry monarch,” 
who had taken 2 fancy to the simple flower, had 
given it its darling name. 

Gerarde himself, however, does not seem to 
have been taken with its fragrance, for in describ- 
ing the flower he says that it is “garnished with 
many small yellowish floures like the middle part 
of Tansie floures, of a naughty savor or smell.” 
Herball, Johnson’s edition, 1636, 

. 277.) 

. But Gerarde also mn if I remember right, 
of the lily of the valley as having a “ mtn 
savor.” Hie calls the mignonet the Italian rocket : 
Rheseda Pliny, and describes it as growing — 

“in sandy, gravelly, stony, and chalky barren grounds. 
I have found them in sundry places of Kent, as at South- 
fleet upon Longfield Downes, which is chalky and hilly 
ground, very barren.”—Vide Herball, &c., p. 277. 

Whether this Italian rocket of a “naughty savor 
or smell” was the same as “the Frenchman’s 
darling and Shelley’s “sweet... . . mignio- 
nette ” (sic), is difficult to say. But the dear old 
herbalist is in so far right that it grows best 
in “ sandy, gravelly; stony, and chalky barren 
grounds”; for the lighter and more sandy the 

und in which it is sown, the more fragrant the 

owers. A rich soil will produce strong, healthy- 
looking plants, of a rich laxasent en colour: 
but their “naughty savor” will be less powerful 
than if grown in poor soil. The leaves of migno- 
nette ought to yellowish n or reddish 

en; the whole plant not higher than about a 
oot ; the flowers set in a thick, rich, orchis-like 
cluster, and then we may truly apply to the fra- 
grant weed the darling name of mrgnonette. 

HERMANN 


THE BOSTON (N.E.) LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 


When any one wishes to express that he has 
been employed on a way dull and uninteresting 
labour, he is apt to say that it was as great drud- 

ry as it would be to read a dictionary or a 
fibrary catalogue. Now, tastes differ: what is hard 
work to one person is play to another. I have 
known men so lost to all sense of shame as to 
avow that pheasant-shooting was tedious, and a 
run with the hounds an absolute bore. Although 
I would not wish to be thought to have any sym- 


think dictionary and catalogue reading a “ hard 
thing ” or a waste of time. In my opinion it is 
very often a great relaxation, and almost always 
a very profitable labour. Next to possessing 4 
knowledge of a fact or a subject, the next best 
thing is to know where you may find such know- 
ledge when you want it; and how better can an 
man attain to this than by diligent catalogue 
reading ? 

Book catalogues differ from each other almost 
as much as horsesdo. Most booksellers’ catalogues 
are nearly worthless, except for sale purposes, and 
many of them very bad for that; others are valu- 
able books enough, but quite unmanageable to 
persons possessed with only ordinary time, patience, 
and industry ; a third class—a very small one, we 
admit—are almost all that could be wished. 

We have made these remarks as a kind of pre- 
paratory flourish, after the manner of review- 
wrights, before the introduction of what we have 

t to say concerning one of the most useful book 

ists in this or any other tongue. 

The Public Library of the city of Boston, in 
New England, has been in existence for a long 
period ; but itis only fifteen or sixteen years since 
the assiduous collection of books was begun. The 
library now contains more than 150,000 volumes, 
These are made useful to the American public b 
a twofold arrangement. First: there is a fu 
catalogue in manuscript, containing the title of 
every book in the library; each title written on a 
separate card, and the whole arranged alphabeti- 
cally in drawers. This catalogue can be consulted, 
with the aid of an assistant, by all persons who 
frequent the library. Second: there is the printed 
catalogue, or rather index. This consists of three 
volumes—1. The Index to the books in the Lower 
Hall published in 1858; 2. The Index of those 
in the Upper Hall, published in 1861; and, 3. A 
Supplement containing an index to the books in 
the Bates Hall, published in 1866. They are all 
compiled on the same general plan; and althou 
there are of course many startling omissions, t 
three volumes together form one of the best keys 
to general literature with which we are acquain 
The rinciple on which it is made is very simple ; 
cot tech is entered at least twice, first under the 
author’s name, when there is one, and, secondly, 
under the subject or leading word in the title. 
By this means one index forms both a catalogue 
of authors and subjects. Although the library 


cannot boast that it comes near the limits of per- 
| fection in any of its branches, there are few sub- 
| jects of prominent interest on which a student 
| ‘would not consult it with advantage. The purely 
| American part is, of course, the best. We believe 
| that it contains the largest collection of American 


books in existence. Some of the facts disclosed 


pathy with such misguided people, I must say that by the pages of the catalogue are noteworthy, 
my taste differs very much from that of those who | e. g., the first and second parts do not contain the 
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name of Abraham Lincoln in them. He was at 
the date of their compilation a man almost un- 
known out of his own state. The third part 

has 204 entries under the name of the “ Mart 
President.” Nearly the whole of these books 
have been brought together by the munificence of 
ivate persons, the most prominent among whom 
Pas ever been Mr. Joshua Bates, an American 
tleman who resides in this meer 5 Next to 

. Bates in the bulk and value of his 

the Rey. Theodore Parker, who left by 
11,190 volumes of books and 2500 pamphlets to 
the Boston Library. That learned and eloquent 


man had united to his other good qualities a fer- a similar manner. In the Unnatural Combat 


yent love for and appreciation of books. Aithough 
the volumes forming his uest are not distin- 

ished by any mark from the rest, it is easy to 
identify many of them. 

Although the more valuable books in this col- 
lection are reserved from circulation, yet the li- 
brary has for its main object the lending of books 
to readers at their own homes. For this purpose 
its usefulness cannot be exaggerated. The only 
institution we have in England that in any wa 
equals it, or — to cover the same ground, 
is the London Library in St. James’s Square. 
This institution has not much more than half the 
number of volumes that are to be found on the 
shelves of its American sister, but it is, for prac- 
tical purpose in England, a more useful collec- 
tion. No library of unrestricted circulation can in 
any way rival this for the value of its contents. 
The series of Greek and Latin Classics, Fathers 
of the Church, Medieval Chroniclers, Public 
Records, and County Histories, is very nearly 
complete. The London Library has not had the 
advantage of munificent patronage: almost all 
its books are the result of purchases. The conse- 
quence is, that while it is by far the best sub- 
scription library in Great Britain, it lacks many 
cheap and common books that are to be found on 
the shelves of some of the puniest of its rivals. 
These deficiencies are being slowly made up by 
gift and purchase. If the London Library were 
as well known as it deserves to be, on account 
both of its contents and its excellent system of 
management, it would soon become to dwellers in 
the country a very fair substitute for the Printed 
Book department of the British Museum. The 
catalogue of this library is arranged under authors 
names only. All the large collections, such as the 
Bibliotheca Patrum, Lord Somers’ Tracts, and the 
Harleian Miscellany, have separate entries for each 
author. The volume has a very useful index of 
rey ares at the end, on a somewhat similar plan 
to that which accompanies the Catalogue of Books 
in the Reading Room of the British Museum. I 
never read a catalogue so free from errors of the 
Press as this one is. Conyvs, 


| 


| 


SHAKESPEARE ILLUSTRATED BY MASSINGER. 
No. I1.* 
The Merchant of Venice, Act III. Se. 2. 

“ Bass, Thus ornament is but the guiled shore 3 a 
To a most dangerous sea ;—the beauteous scarf a ‘ 
Veiling an Indian beauty.” -- 
When defending this I quoted from 4 New Way a 
to Pay Old Debts a passage where the wording of es 


gift was | the thought, and perhaps the thought itself, had 
is will | been suggested by a remembrance of these lines. 


But I forgot to quote another passage where the 
same thought is again expressed by Massinger in 


(Act III. Se. 2), the elder Beaufort says of Theo- 
crine— 
“ Being herself, 
She cannot but be excellent ; these rich 
And curious dressings, which in others might 
Cover deformities, from her take lustre, 
Nor can add to her.” 
Taken by itself the source of this is not evident, 
but taking it and Allworthy’s words together, 
there can, I think, be little doubt as to their com- 
mon origin. If it be said that neither passage 
makes for the validity of the disputed word 
“beauty,” I answer that, on the contrary, it was 
this word that in all probability suggested to 
Massinger the new and contrasting thought which 
he has twice clothed in remnants from the elder 
author. Or, if the thought were otherwise sug- 
gested, it was this word which led Massinger to 
associate Shakespeare’s phrase with the thought. 
Should such a reply be deemed over subtle, my 
further answer is, that the word-imitation being 
granted as an obvious fact, nothing can be more 
subtle than the manner in which a word will 
evoke phrases previously hidden in the memory: 
witness that remarkable instance in Measure dor 
Measure where the religious Duke, led either by 
the double sense of the word “issues,” or by the ae 
phrase “virtues go forth,” or by both, uses the ae 
phraseology of the history recorded in St. Mark = 
(v. 25) to express a different yet allied chain of 
thought. It should be remembered too that Mas- 
singer was held so great a follower and admirer 
of Shakespeare as to have received the jocular 
appointment of one of his body-guard. 
Caliban.—In another part of the Unnatural Com- 
bat is a founded, as Coxeter remarks, on 
the address of to her son in Act II. Se. 2, 
of Shakespeare’s King John. . Malefort says of his 
daughter (Act IV. Se. 1) — 
“ If thou hadst been born 
Deform’d and crooked in the features of 
Thy body, as the manners of thy mind ; 
Moor-lipped, flat-nosed, dim-eyed, and beetle-brow'd, 
With a dwarf’s stature to a giant’s waist ; 
Sour-breath’d, with claws for fingers on thy hands, 


(* Continued from xi. 433.) 
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Splay-footed, gouty-legg’d, and over all 

A loathsome leprosy had spread itself, 

And made thee shunn’d of human fellowship, 
I had been bless’d.” 


There is, however, this difference between the 


ages :—Constance enumerates various deformi- | 


ties and blots of nature without presenting to the 
imagination any very definite figure: any ~~ 
lame, distorted idiot would stand for it. Male- 


fort, on the other hand, puts together such ills as | 
make up a monstrous yet congruous and visible | 


whole, one modelled apparently after some known 
monster of nature. David Ritchie, for instance, had 
he then existed would have been such an origi- 
nal, or Elshender the recluse ; and the likeness to 
these is so strangely great and so greatly assists 
my argument, that I quote from the descriptions 
of these two Timons of Scotland : — 

David Ritchie, says Mr. Chambers, was not 
quite three feet and a half high, and his skuil, 
which was of an oblong and rather unusual shape, 
was said to be of such strength that he could 
strike it with ease through the panel of a door. 
His laugh is said to have been quite horrible, and 
his screech-owl voice, shrill, uncouth, and dis- 
sonant, corresponded well with his other pecu- 
liarities........ He never wore shoes, falas 


unable to adapt them to his mis-shapen fin-like | 


feet, but always had both feet and legs quite con- 
cealed and wrapt up with pieces of cloth. His 
habits were in many respects singular, and indi- 
cated a mind congenial to its uncouth tabernacle. 
A jealous, misanthropical, and irritable temper 
was his prominent characteristic. ..... Even 
towards persons who had been his greatest 
benefactors, and who possessed the greatest share 
of his good will, he frequently displayed much 
caprice and jealousy. Scott, who had seen 
Ritchie, and says that the poor and ignorant held 
him to be “uncanny,” an idea he did not alto- 
gether discourage, speaking of Elshender, says 
that his personal description has been generally 
allowed to be a tolerably exact and unexaggerated 

rtrait of his prototype, and describes him as 
‘ollows:—The height of the figure seemed to be 
under four feet, and its form, as far as the imper- 


fect light afforded the means of discerning, was | 
very nearly as broad as long, or rather of a spherical | 


To the third repeated demand of, 
Tho are you?” a voice replied, whose shrill, 
uncouth, and dissonant tones made Elliot step 
two paces back, and startled even his companion. 
. «+++. To judge from the difficulties he had 
already surmounted he must have been of Hercu- 
lean powers, for some of the stones he had suc- 
ceeded in raising apparently required two men’s 
strength to have moved them. . .. . When ad- 
dressed he raised his eyes with a ghastly stare, 
and getting up from his stooping posture stood 
before them in all his native and hideous defor- 


sha, 


kas. 


mity. His head was of uncommon siz 
| with a fell of shaggy hair; his oydiedwn ee. 
| and prominent, overhung a pair of small dar 
piercing eyes, set far back in their sockets that 

rolled wit a portentous wildness indicative of a 
| partial insanity. The rest of his features were of 
| the coarse rough-hewn stamp with which a pain- 
ter would equip a giant in romance; to which 
was added the wild, irregular, and peculiar ex. 
pression so often seen in the countenances of those 
whose persons are deformed. His body, thick and 
square like that of a man of middle size, was 
mounted upon two large feet; but nature ecemed 
to have forgotten the legs and thighs, or they 
were so very short as to be hidden by the dress 
he wore. His arms were long and brawny, fur- 
nished with two muscular hands, and where un- 
covered in the eagerness of his labour, were 
shagged with coarse black hair. It seemed as if 
nature had originally intended the separate parts 
of his body to be the members of a giant, but had 
afterwards capriciously assigned them to the per- 
son of a dwart, so ill did the length of his arms 
and the iron strength of his frame correspond with 
the shortness of his stature. His clothing was a 
sort of coarse brown tunic like a monk’s frock, 
On his head he had a cap made of badger’s skin, 
which added considerably to the grotesque effect 
of his whole appearance and overshadowed fea- 
tures, whose habitual expression seemed that of 
sullen and malignant misanthropy. 

So far David Ritchie and Sir Walter Scott; 
but the figure in the mind's eye of Malefort was 
that of Caliban, and his description and the hints 
scattered throughout the Tempest give us a toler- 
| ably distinct notion of the original stage get-up of 
| the monster that Shakespeare intended to put 
before his audience. At all times Caliban is “a 
monster,” and is called “a mis-shapen knave” — 
“as strange a thing as ere one looked on” —“as 
disproportioned in his manners as in his shape,” 
and one who—“ as with age his body uglier grows, 
so his mind cankers.” He had also the look of a 
sea-monster. The court fool, Trinculo, in doubt 
} > mag he be man or fish, decides at first for the 

8. — 

“What have we here? a man or a fish? Dead or 
alive? A fish: he smells like a fish ; a very ancient and 
| fish-like smell ; a kind of, not of the newest, Poor-John. 
| A strange fish! Were I in England now (as once I was), 

and had but this fish painted, not a holiday fool there 

but would give a piece of silver; there would this monster 
| make a man.” 

So, too, he does not say that his arms are like 
| fins, but that he is “legg’d like a man, and his 
| fins like arms.” It is only after touching him and 
| finding him warm-blooded that he says —“I let 
| loose my opinion, hold it no longer,—this is no 

fish, but an islander.” Afterwards, when drunk, 
| he depreciates him, and calls him “a de 
fish,” “but half a fish and half a monster.” Aa- 


as 


oe & 
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tonio, another landsman, at first sight of him 
adorned with the slimy mantling of the pool, calls 
him “a plain fish and no doubt marketable.” 
And though, with the quicker perception and 
better knowledge of a seaman, Stephano even in 
his drunkenness never mistakes his monster for a 
fish ; yet he threatens to make a stock-fish of the 
reeling Trinculo—a phrase the more ludicrous as 
it is suggested by the thin figure of the fool as 
compared with the new monster’s unwieldy and 
fish-like appearance. While, too, there can be no 
doubt that Prospero’s “ Come, thou tortoise ! 
when?” is used in reference to Caliban’s unwill- 
ing sloth, there is as little doubt that it was sug- 
gested by his make, and intended to prepare the 


spectators for the similitude that was about to | 


appear. Throughout, too, he is a beast of burden, 
and being morally such, he would be physically 
fitted for his office. From Trinculo’s jest we 
learn that he was not a standard, but of dwarf’s 
stature. His lower limbs were large, for the lesser 
legs were Trinculo’s; and as he was of dwarf's 
stature, the difference must have been in a girth 
of limb resembling that of a turtle. The corre- 


sponding feet to such limbs would, like Ritchie’s, | 


be large and “splay.” The corresponding arms 
short and strong, would be such as, with their 


claw-fingered hands, would resemble what sailors | 


call the fore-fins of a turtle, and as such enable us 
to understand how he fed himself before Pros- 
ro’s arrival, and why, with a consciousness of 

greater powers, he offered with his long nails 
to dig pig-nuts, or climb for jays’ nests, or clam- 
ber o’er precipitous cliffs for young sea-birds. 
Similarly, if the hardly human face were fashioned 


mind, whereas the whole play shows a most beau- 


teous mind within a beauteous body. Besides, it 
would have been more than sufficient for Male- 


| fort’s peace of mind had she been thus deformed 


of body. It is an unnecessary exaggeration, and 
most unnatural and unparental, to wish that her 
mind were also crooked and distort. Indeed it 
would have been more to the purpose to have 
desired a fair and upright mind in a foul body; 
and these oversights, both of expression and 
thought, are only to be explained by this—that 
the full image of Caliban, as described by Shake- 
speare, had too fully pervaded the mind of the 
younger poet. 

One word more as to the conception of Caliban. 
Some such deformity as David Ritchie may have 
been seen by Shakespeare, but I cannot help 
thinking that the bringing to England and exhi- 
bition of one of the large tropical sea-turtles, 
and the seamen’s relations of hideous idols seen 
or heard of, and their stories—such as are given 
in Raleigh’s Discovery of Guiana, of monstrous 
nations, of anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
do grow beneath their shoulders—were the chief 
hints on which Shakespeare worked. Perhaps, 
too, the origin of the name is to be found in the 
Caribs of the isles and Spanish main rather than 
in the transposition of the syllables of the word 
cannibal. 

It is certain that Shakespeare must have heard 
much of, and did hear much of, these strange 
new lands. In 1606, and especially in 1609, ad- 
ventures east and west were all favourable with 


| the public; and Virginia and the neighbouring 


after that of a tortoise (as those of others have | 


been likened to a lion’s), the eyes would be “dee 
set” by nature as well as by drink (Act III. 
Sc. 2), and he would be “dim-eyed” and “ beetle- 
browed.” 

Lastly, the scabby spottings of the “freckled 
whelp,” who calls Trinculo “ Thou scurvy patch,” 
would be the loathsome leprosy that had spread 
itself over all the other deformities, and also the 
analogue of the spotted and patch-like scales of 
the tortoise, and the hard, rough, knotted, dis- 
eased-like look of its skin and wrinkled neck. 

Thus the personal resemblance is complete, but 
there is a verbal imitation in Massinger’s descrip- 
tion too confirmatory not to be noticed. Prospero 
had said of Caliban — 


_“‘ as disproportioned in his manners 
As in his shape” (Act V. Sc. 1) ; 


coasts were to be the nurseries of new nations, 
and the soil where the mountain cedar was to 
flourish anew. The Tempest itself is clearly a 
wild far-off tale, based on Italian story, but min- 
gled with imaginings drawn from beyond seas, 
where the vexed Bermoothes lie, and Setebos held 
sway. The Caribs were, it is true, one of the 
best formed races of America, but they must have 
appeared hideous to those who first saw them, 
from their custom of artificially flattening a natu- 
rally retreating forehead; and it seems not un- 
likely that Shakespeare was thinking of this when 
he makes Caliban fear that they will all be turned 
to apes, with foreheads villanous low. The Gen- 
tile termination “ano,” pl. “ anos,” would easily 

ive us Caliban; but I defer this and other con- 
jectures until some reader of “ N. & Q.” nearer to 
civilisation than myself can give me the seven- 
teenth century Spanish and Anglo-Spanish names 


and Massinger, in imitation, makes Malefort wish _ for this Caribbee island race. 


his daughter had been born — 


“Deform’d and crooked in the features of 
Thy body as the manners of thy mind.” 


Now the more natural construction is that 
ne was then as fair of body as she was foul of 


Brriysitey NICHOLSON, 
West Australia. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FROM FOREIGN BALLAD 
LITERATURE, 
SIR OLAF AND THE FAIRY DANCE. 


Absence from England prevents my knowing 
whether “Sir Olaf” has appeared in any recent 
ballad-book. I only know one translation—that 
in the Tales of Terror.* I think it purports to be 
from the German, but I have not the book at 
hand. The commencement was truly ludicrous— 


“ O’er moorlands and mountains, Sir Olaf he wends, 
To bid to his wedding relations and friends !” 


This may be in accordance with some German 
version; it certainly is not with any Swedish, 
Danish, or Norse one! The following is from a 
common Swedish song-book lent to me by a 
Swedish lady at Lausanne. There is a resem- 
blance between some verses of “ Sir Olaf’’ and cer- 
tain stanzas in the “ Ballad of Renaud” (3"S. iv. 
221). Compare the 7th stanza of “ Renaud ” with 
the 11th of “ SirOlaf”; also the 16th of “Renaud” 
with the 12th and 13th of “ Sir Olaf.” While on 
the subject of resemblances, I may observe that 
in the Breton ballad, “ Aotrou Nann Hag, ar 
Gorrigan,”’ there are no less than eight verses 
which are almost word for word with a similar num- 
ber of stanzas in “Renaud.” The following ver- 
sion of “Sir Olaf” is very literal. I have even given 
the unmeaning burden, which I fancy is the same 
as one given by Jamieson in his translation of 
some Danish ballad. I suppose that the chorus is 
&@ common one : — 

“ Sir Olaf bestrides his courser proud, 

When the matin sun shines fair ; 
Sir Olaf rides thro’ the green forést, 
When the moonbeams glimmer there, 
(The deer and the does sleep in the shaws, out.) 
“ A sound comes waft on the forest breeze, 
Of music and mirthsome glee ; 
For the fairies are tripping their mystic round, 
All under the greenwood tree, 
“ And aye they sang and merrily san 
How blest is the elfin wt 
O the dance is sweet, when the green-folk meet, 
And the sward is starred wi’ the dew.’ 
“ And out and spake the Elfin King, 
As his right arm tender’d he, 
* Welcome! sir knight, to our moon-lit dance ; 
Sir Olaf! wilt dance with me ?’ 
“* Now, nay! now, nay! thou Elfin King, 
The evening speeds away ; 
The night-shades fly, for the dawn is nigh, 
And the morn is my wedding day.’ 


* I will take this opportunity of noting that the Tales 

Terror are not, as some suppose, by M. G. Lewis, alias 

onk Lewis. The work was a miserable attempt at 
imitation and burlesque of Lewis’s style. Some of Lewis’s 
ballads were bad enough, but he never wrote such stuff | 
as we find in the Tales of Terror. The only readable | 
ballad is “ The Black Canon of Elmham, or St.Edmond’s | 
Eve,” and that is no great performance.—J. H. D. 


“ And out and spake the Elfin Queen, 
As her white arm tender’d she ; 
‘Welcome! sir knight, to our forest dance, 
Sir Olaf! wilt dance with me?’ 


“Now, nay! now, nay! thou Elfin Queen, 
I may not brook delay ; 
Late, late is the night, and the morning light 
Will soon on the dim fells play,’ 


“ And out and spake the Queen’s sister, 
As she tender’d her lily hand ; 
* Sir Olaf will sure be a gallant knight, 
And dance with our merry band ?’ 
“*Now, nay ! now, nay! thou pretty elf, 
The morn is my wedding day ; 
It would go to the heart of my fair young bride 
If I danced with another may.’ 


“ Sir Olaf is sick at heart, at heart 
As he stands at his castle door : 
‘Take my barb to his stable, brother, 
I never shall mount him more, 
“* Spread my couch, my dear sister, 
- stricken by fairy spell ; 
The morrow morn ye may sing my dirge, 
And may toll my passing-bell.’ 


“ At early morn the bells rang out 
Slow and sad from the belfry gray ; 
* Fain would I know why the bells are rung?’ 
‘They peal for your wedding-day.’ 
“*¢ But what is that solemn strain, mother, 
So unmeet for a bridal song ? ’ 
* Sir Olaf is dead, and the mass-rite is said, 
As his corse is aborne along.’ 


“ Three are laid in the chapel-garth 
(All for grief they died), 
Sir Olaf the knight, and bis mother dear, 
And Sir Olaf’s fair young bride. 
(The deer and the does sleep in the shaws, out.)” 


James Henry Drxor, 


Florence, Dec. 26, 1867. 


PiccaDrtLy.—It is usually stated, on the au- 
thority of Mr. Peter Cunningham’s invaluable 
Handbook of London, that Piccadilly is mentioned 
in the first edition of Gerarde’s Herbal, but this is 
not the case. The passage containing the name 
is only to be found it the two editions of the 
Herbal edited by Thomas Johnson, and published 
respectively in 1633 and 1636; it occurs in t 
chapter on the Buglosse, and is as follows: — 

“These do grow in gardens every where.t The Lang 
de Beefe growes wilde in many places, as betweene 5 
riffe and Deptford by the waterie ditch sides. The little 
| wild Buglosse growes upon the drie ditch bankes about 
| Pickadilla and almost every where.”—P. 799. 

The whole of the note following ¢ is added in 
the new edition, for in the original book (London, 
1597) there are only the words—“ These do 
growe in gardens every where.” As the 


in Gerarde’s Herbal has been supposed to be 


| 
| 
| 
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. ; i i i - | “And was glad to rest herself in a poor woman's house» 
the earliest mention of Pickadilly, this correc v 
- materially affects the —_— of the antiquity | where, being hungry » she caused some milk to be boyld 
lenny B. WHEATLEY. | for her, and said it was y* sweetest meat y* ever she eate 
of the name. . * | in her life. I heard it from her o—” (wn lips ?) 


Letrer py transcribe Estiex. 


the following letter from the Bazar, or Literary A New Worp.—In this country, instead of 
and Scientific Repository, Ato, 1824, an obscure | .. ing that two vessels came into collision together, 
and forgotten periodical published in Birmingham. _it is usual to say that they collided with each other. 
It may probably have appeared elsewhere in print, | ‘7,:, word seems needed, and is formed from col- 
but if so, will doubtless meet the eyes of many lision by analogy with collude and collusion. 
for the first time : — Bar-Port. 
“The subjoined letter is copied literally from the auto- Philadelphia. 
aph of Voltaire, formerly in the possession of the Rey. 2 
Mr. Sim, the editor of Mickle’s Poems : — CALIFORNIAN EneisH.—A late writer from 
Sir, —j wish you good health, a quick sale of y* bur- California mentions the great intermixture of races 
gundy, much latin, and greeke to one of y* children, in that country, and the consequent corruption of 
much Law, much littleton, = | the English language. He has heard of marri 
quiet and joy to mistress brinsden, money to all. when | 4 " : : 
you'll dak 9" mr furneze, pray tell him 
j'll never forget his favours. 
"het doar joke be so kind as to let me know how doesmy | Sandwich Islanders, Canadians and Negroes, and 
lady Bollingbroke, as to my lord j left him so well j dont | Frenchmen and Apache Indians. Many Spanish 
doubt he is so still. but j am very uneasie about my lady. | words are in daily use, and others from the Chi- 
nese and Indian tongues are working in. He 


If she might have as much health as she has spirit & 
itt, gest body i land. 
witt, Sure she would be the Strongest body in england adds that he lately euat inde tin shop oto htete 
done, and 


Pray dear s* write me Something of her, of my lord, and os ~ ; 
of sy direct y* letter by the penny post at mt Cava- | maker, an Italian to have a little jo 


lier, Belitery square by the R Exchange. j am sincerely | asked him if he spoke English ? — 
& heartily y* most humble most obedient rambling “His answer, delivered promptly and unhesitatingly, 


friend VorTarre. was‘ Sisenor; certainment ; you bet!’ There were three 
john Brinsden, esq. languages in this answer, and the good man straightened 
durham’s yard himself up, with a look of proud satisfaction at the thought 

by charing cross.”"—The Bazar, P. 355. that he could speak English like a native.” 
Wie Bates. It may be necessary to add, for the information 


Eventxe Cocx-crow.— While conversing with | of English readers, that the expression “ You bet!” 
an old Oxfordshire peasant a few days ago at sun- | is a Californian contraction of the sentence “ You 
set, a cock near us crowed loudly two or three | may bet on the truth of what I say.” UNEDA. 
times. “One does not often hear that,” said I. Philadelphia, 


“ Very seldom, Sir; and I don’t like to hear it at ve : 
al.” “Why not?” “It. don't sound natural, | notice some trifing errors, with a view to cor 
and it’s sure there’s something coming.” “ What rection in another edition, that occur in the Me= 
do you think of the owl’s hooting at night?” | morials of Westminster Abbey. The name of the 
No harm in that, Sir, but the other ain’t natural, | proud Duke of Somerset (Vide p. 319 and p. 199 
and it’sa sure token of some mischief coming.” note), was Charles, not Algernon; and it was not 
This is just contrary to the same, for a favour- | },;, daughter, but his granddaughter, who mar- 
able omen, at all events at Christmas time, a8 | req Sir Hugh Smithson, first Duke of Northum- 


Gown is berland. The Duchess of Somerset, Aune Sey- 
This bird of dawning singeth all night long, mour, widow of the Protector (vide p. 199), was 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; ist - ] t t, of J th f 
The nights are wholesome : then no planets strike, a) a Cam, © Queen Jane, mother o 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, Edward VI. The dates of the deaths of Lord 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time.” and Lady Delaval (vide p. 320) have been, or 

; Francis TRENCH. | should be, transposed; and Lady Mexborough was 
Islip Rectory. not a daughter, but sister, of Lord Delaval. 

Henrrerta at an BE. A. 

illustrated co y of Heath’s Chronicles, 1663, against “WELLINGTON, WHO wAs HE?”—In a news- 

the passage that — paper cutting of Jan. 1862, I find the following 


“Queen Henrietta having taken shipping on the 22 Dec. very remarkable extract from a speech of Mr. 
1642, landed at Burlington-Key, where on the 24th came Roebuck at Salisbury. It is certainly worth per- 
4 ships of the Parliament, who made several shots of cross- tine in th f“N. & Q ””, 

against the house, so that she was forced to rise out petua ing in we pages o obo gh Tr 

her bed and to get under a hill to save her life — « ago be- 
i . . ° ing in Hampshire. went out of my house in the morn- 
pee marginal MS. note, in a contemporary i with the Times in my hand, and going into the 

— garden I found a labouring man whom I rather liked—a 
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shrewd, clever fellow. He said, “Any news, sir, this 
morning ?” “ Yes,” I replied, “ rather bad news.” “ Bad 
news; what's that,sir?” “Why,” I said, “the Duke of 
Wellington is dead.” “ Ah, sir,” he remarked, “I be very 
sorry for he; but who was he?” Now if I had not 
heard that I should not have believed it. The man who 
said it lived within one hundred miles of London, was a 
clever, shrewd fellow, and yet he wanted to know who 
was the Duke of Wellington. Could you have believed 
that within one hundred miles of London there was dark- 


ness so great that the name of Wellington was unknown | 


to a man between fifty and sixty years of age? But so 
it was—“I’m very sorry for he, sir,” he said, “ but who 
was he?’” 

H. Lorrus TorrennamM. 


Kyvr anp Srett.—I send you a note which, 
if the subject is new to your readers, may be 
worth a corner in “N,& Q.” The daily papers 
mention a fatal accident arising from this game at 
Higham, among the “ Bairnsla foaks,” in York- 
shire. Knur is a knob of wood fastened on to one 
end of a spell or spiel, a slender rod with which 
marbles are struck, a sort of golf or hockey. The 
knur coming loose, struck one player on the fore- 
head, and killed him on the spot. A. H. 


Queries. 


ArRestInG THE Krxe.—The other evening, 
while waiting for the commencement of Dr. Ave- 
ling’s inaugural address on the formation of an 
Archeological Society in Sheffield, a gentleman 
present showed me a photograph copy of the 
portrait of Samuel Walker, the founder of the 
once celebrated iron-works at Masbro’, near 
Rotherham. “ Aye,” said a looker-on, “that was 
the man who arrested George III. for a heavy 
payment due for the casting and boring of can- 
non!” The tradition was new to me, and equally 
so to my friend, an adept in local history of the 
town above named. “It is a good story,” he said, 
“ but Sam Walker was too shrewd a man of 
business to do a thing like that—his early friend- 
ship with Tom Paine notwithstanding: but who 
was your informant?” The reply was: “I heard 
it many years since from Mr. rena, the artist ; 
who added, that the legal formality consisted in 
throwing a ribbon over the horses of his majesty’s 
carriage.” I can only say, in the words of Sir 
Walter Scott, “I tell the story as it was told to 
me.” Improbable as it seems, its authorship and 
its currency may justify two queries, viz. : — 1. Is 
there any legal ground or actual precedent for the 
above-mentioned mode of “ arresting the king” ? 
2. Is there any foundation for the act attributed 
to Mr. Walker? While I have the pen in hand, 
I may remark that the personal history of the 


worthy individual just named, and the relation of | 


cannon-founder of the latter part of the last cen- 
tury—the caster of the iron bridge over the 
Thames at Southwark—will occupy a conspicuous 
a in the forthcoming Exhibition at Leeds, 
he extensive works erected and carried on by 
the Walkers at Masbro’ no longer exist; nor 
does any member of the family at present reside in 
the neighbourhood ; but the name is still pro- 
nounced with respect, and their works of piety 
and charity still remain. ; 


Bisnor Bepett.—Can any of your readers tell 
me where a portrait of Bishop Bedell can be seen 
in any style or size ? H. 8. K, 


Anne Botern’s Arnus.—On p. 90 of the Archeo- 
logical Journal, yol. x. (being in the part for March, 
1853,) is given a fine woodcut from Mr. Shaw's 
Handbook of Medieval Alphabets and Devices, 
This is said to be “taken from a volume once in 
the possession of Anne Boleyn,” whose arms and 
badge it displays. The shield has six quarter- 
ings—l. England, with a label of three points, or. 
2. he — semé, with a label of four argent, three 

es, a lion passant ant or. 4. Quarter 
rst and fourth or, a thet indented azure ; if ax 
per fesse indented azure and or. 5. As the first 
grand quarter. 6. Checqué or and azure. 

I beg to inquire which of these quarters is sup- 
posed to belong to Anne Boleyn. The Boleyn 
coat is not among them. Let me mention before- 
hand that I am aware that the first and fourth 
quarters in fourth grand quarter may be the coat 
of the Ormonde Butlers, from whom Anne Boleyn 
had a descent by her paternal mamma.” 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Bussgy Famriy.—The late Mr. Edward James 
Willson, of Lincoln, possessed “ a vellum book of 
devotions,” which formerly belonged to the family 
of Bussey of Haydor, in the county of Lincoln. 
It contained several notes of the births, deaths, 
and marriages of that family. See Cressey’s His- 
tory of Sleaford, 1825, p. 227. I am anxious to 
know in whose possession this manuscript is at 
the present time. Epwarp PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


CosTUMES WANTED. — 


Ainsi les Asouras, enflammés de colére et I'are tenda, 
dirigaient vers un seul but leurs fleches rapides, terribles 
comme les coups que porte Cala & la fin des sitcles. Ces 
| combattants furieux apparaissent sous mille formes di- 
| verses; on voit dans cette foule des tétes d’ane, de pols 
son, de serpent, de cerf, de pore, de cygue, de coq, de cor- 
beau, de vautour, de crocodile, de dragon & cing gueules.” 
M. Langlois, Translation of the Harivansa Purana, vol. ii. 
p. 396, 


his sons to the town of Rotherham, are of con- | Have we any picture in which the Oriental 
siderable local, not to say of national, interest ; and | military head-dresses above described, sup 
I anticipate that the portrait of the celebrated | to have been Assyrians’ in the sixteenth century, 
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to be found? and if so, at what real period 
they in use ? W. 
Starcross, near Exeter. 


AND Sir G. C, Lew1s.—I believe, in a 

debate in the House of Commons, Mr. Disraeli 

uoted against Sir G. C, Lewis from the Ars 
ica: 

“ Serpit humi cautus nimium timidusque procelle,” 
and Sir G. C. Lewis instantly replied from the same 

m:— 

« Dum vitat humum nubes et inania captat.” 

But I have searched Hansard and the Times in 
vain. Can any of your readers supply the oy 
date ? . 

«“Fortunatus””: THomas CouRCHYARD.—Mr. 
Cotzrer observes (4% S. i, 2), that none of the 
editions of this curious romance, after the one 
printed by Purslow, 1676, have the two copies of 
verses by Churchyard. Now there is a copy be- 
fore me, purchased from the late Mr. Rodd, in 
black-letter, with both sets of words and wood- 
cuts: “London: Printed by T. B. for Hanna 
Sawbridge at the Sign of the Bible on Ludd- 
Gate-Hill neer Fleet-bridge, 1682.” 

As the volume is, I believe, fully as rare as the 
one dated in 1676, it may not be out of place to 
give the advertisement at the end: — 

“This book having found very good acceptance for 
many impressions, some ill-minded persons (and par- 
ticularly one Thomas Haley) have printed a counterfeit 
impression in quarto, therein falsifying the original, and 

eavouring to deprive the true proprietors of the copy : 
Therefore let the buyer take heed of cheating himself 
and encouraging such base practices, the true copy being 
octavo, and so sold by H. Sawbridge at the Bible on Lud- 
gate-Hill.” 

As the edition referred to by Mr. CoLL1eR was 
printed for George Sawbridge, and the one now 
mentioned was printed for ) ow Sawbridge, it 
would seem that, in the interval between the two 
editions, George Sawbridge had died, and that 
Hanna Sawbridge, either his widow or daughter, 
had succeeded him. Copies of the pirated edition 
in quarto, perhaps, still may turn up; and it would 
be desirable to ascertain how far Churchyard’s 
version had been tampered with. Who was this 
“Thomas Haley ” ? J. M. 


Gros axp VeRNET. — 
“Vernet painted a charge of cavalry, and asked Gros 


to look at it. ‘It’s very innocent,’ said Gros; ‘your | 


charge will do no mischief, as I see the horses have only 
two legs apiece,’ Gros painted an allegorical picture, 
and asked Vernet to look at it. Vernet came, and his 


first question was, ‘What is it meant to represent ?’ | 


‘ Weather,’ replied Gros. ‘What do you think of it?’ 
Very bad weather,’ replied Vernet, putting up his um- 
brella, and walking out of the room,.”—* Varieties,” 
Birmingham Journal, Feb, 22, 1868. 

I wish to be referred to the above in the 
original. The joke is spoiled in the translation, 


| 


Vandervelde and Joseph Vernet painted very good 

peony allegorical—of “ very bad weather.” 
presume that Gros painted “ Le Temps,” with 

hour-glass and scythe, as we see him at the clock- 

maker’s, and that Vernet said—“Trés mauvais 

temps.” Are the names right? I do not remem- 

ber any allegory by Gros. FitzHorkins, 
Garrick Club, 


Wa. Hawkrns: Ropert Carris.—An inquiry 
was made in “N. & Q.” (3° S. iii. 428) concern- 
ing Wm. Hawkins, Serjeant-at-Law. No response, 
I believe, was made. I am anxious to know some- 
thing about him. He was for a very long time 
indeed till the late great changes in the Criminal 
Law, a‘very chief authority on that subject; so 
much so that his book was edited and noted by 
the late Mr. Curwood, the well-known barrister. 
Also I am very desirous to learn some account of 
Robert Callis or Calloce, Serjeant-at-Law, a con- 
siderable authority on Sewers at this day, author 
of the famous reading on that subject. His book 
was edited by Mr. Broderip the magistrate. 

W. Wootrycu, Serjeant-at-Law. 


Heratpic.—Can any of your correspondents 
inform me to what family the following coat of 
arms belongs? It is engraved on a plain silver 
goblet in my possession, which is apparently very 
old: azure on a fess argent, surrounded by three 
crescents of the second, two cross-crosslets; the. 
tincture of the cross-crosslets is not indicated. 

CacADORE. 


InteRMENT Act.—Can I be informed through 
the medium of your valuable paper whether, 
under the present law regarding interment in 
churches, there is any possibility of having a new 
vault made in the chancel of a Catholic church, 
and to remove there, after any lapse of time, re- 
latives who have been buried elsewhere? An 
answer to this may be the means of giving much 
comfort to the writer; and if the probable expense 
of such an undertaking could be stated, she would 
be most grateful.* VERITAS, 

20, St. Ann’s Villas, Notting Hill, W. 


“ JAcHIN AND Boaz.” — In 1788 appeared “a 
new edition, greatly enlarged and improved,” of 
Jachin and Boaz; or, an Authentic Key to the Door 
of Freemasonry, which originally appeared in 
1752 or 1762. It professes to be written by one 
who had penetrated the secrets of Masonry. 

“He acquired his knowledge at first from some loose 
papers belonging to a merchant to whom he was nearly 
related, which came into his possession, and excited his 
curiosity so far that he resolved on accomplishing his 
scheme without going through the ceremonies required 
by the society.” 

The “advertisement” is signed “R.S.” Ina 
Catalogue of Books on the Masonic Institution 


[* Vide “N, & Q.” v, 427. Ep.] 
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(Boston, 1852), published during the anti-Masonic 
agitation in America, is the following curious 
statement : — 

“ A pamphlet styled ‘ lang arr in reply to ‘ Anti- 
masonry’ in the American ae Review, printed in 
Boston, 1830, says, ‘the author of Jachin and Boaz was 
found murdered in the streets of London, with the Ma- 
sonic mark, his throat cut from ear to ear, on his lifeless 
corpse.”—p. 3. 

This strange tale will not find many believers. 
Who was the author of Jachin and Boaz? 

W. E. A. A. 

Strangeways. 


“ Listentne Backwarps.”—Can you or any of 
your readers inform me of the meaning of the 
above expression? It has, I believe, an American 
origin, and I oj it is used in the same sense as 
the “evil eye;” but I should be glad of a trust- 
worthy opinion. M. A, B, 


Mary Queen or Scors.—In whose collection 
is the original picture of “ Mary Queen of Scots, 
and her Secretary Chatelar,” from which an en- 
graving is taken by A. Duncan, and published by 
Moon, Boys, & Graves, 1830, dedicated to His 
Most Gracious Majesty George the Fourth ? 

Joun TaYtor. 


Northampton. 
Prace.—She had a white victim offered to her. 
What was it? (Fusti, book i.) E. L. 


Conrap Kirscuner on PELLICAN are men- 
tioned, ant2, p. 46. Could K. P. D. E. or others 
ive particulars about the family of Pellican ? 
There was a Conrad Pellican, a Swiss divine, to 
whom Lady Jane Grey was much attached. I am 
informed by a friend skilled in genealogy, that the 
name occurs but once in any printed pedigrees 
which have come under his notice; but he states 
that application was made to him some years ago 
for information about a family of that name which 
intermarried with mine. A Captain Fuller, a 
dragoon in Cromwell's army, had issue Charity 
Fuller, who married Charles Pellican, and had 
issue Robert Pellican. I find that I derive from 
Pellican thus: — William Harnett, of Ballyhenry, 
co. Kerry, whose will (now in Cork) is dated 
May 30, 1727, and proved at Ardfort, August 3, 
1733, married a sister of Rev. William Pellican, 
rector of Dingle, co. Kerry, and had issue Jane 
1, 1741), who married William 
uller, of West Kerries, my great-great-grand- 
father. It appears to me probable that there may 
have been some connection between all these Pel- 
licans ; and I shall be extremely obliged to any of 
your readers or correspondents for clues or hints 
which may enable me to get at facts. The last of 
the Pellicans in Kerry was—within the memory 
of persons now living—a shoemaker in Tralee. 
He was a character in his way. “Agreed, my 
lord, as Pellican said to the judge,” is still a saying 


in this town. The Rev. Conrad Pellican, or ong 
of his family, may have been sent to Ireland, to 
be provided for there, by Queen Elizabeth, or may 
have gone to Kerry under the patronage of the 
Fuller family, two of whom were bishops of 
Ardfert and Aghadoe, — William, who died in 
1675, and Thomas, who died in 1667, 
JamES FRANKLIN 
Killeshandra, co. Cavan, Ireland. 


PoRRIMA AND PostvERTA. — Ovid speaks of 
these being ot separ I shall feel obliged if 
anyone would give me the list of victims offered, 

EL 


Puncuestown.—In the Mise and Prastitm 
Roll of 9 King John is a list of the Flemish 
soldiers that accompanied him to Ireland. Amo: 
them is one Simon de Ponchez. Can his name 
be the origin of Punchestown near Naas, so cele- 
brated now for its race-course? We know that 
the word ¢own after a name became the common 
way of designating the property of settlers—as 
Halverstown, Yeomanstown, and various others 
in the county of Kildare and elsewhere in Lein- 
ster. C.M.E 


PassacEs In St. AvGuSTINE AND St. Carrso- 
stomM.—TI shall be much obliged to any of your 
patristic readers who would inform me where in 
the works of St. Augustine I may find the 
“ Deus quod poenam dedit, medicinam fecit”; and 
where in those of St. Chrysostom the dictum that 
we receive Christ’s body in the sacrament “Non 
per consubstantialitatem sed per germanissimam 
societatem.”” N.E. 


Sr. Luxe’s Day: Srr Josuva 
How does it happen that the card of invitations, 
copied by a correspondent (3* S. iii. 287), gives 
the 24th of November, instead of the 18th of 
October, for the Feast of St. Luke ? 

In connection with the annual dinner at Painters 
Stainers’ Hall, the following letter, both on ac- 
count of the writer and the person addressed, has 
some interest : — 

“ Wednesday. 

“This being St. Luke’s day, the Company of Painters 
dine in their Hall in the City, to which I am invited and 
desired to bring any friend with me. 

“ As you love to see life in all its modes, if you have 4 
mind to go {I will call on you*] I will can you about 
two 6 clock, the blackguards dine at = an hour after. 

“ You 
« J. REYNOLDS. 

“James Boswell, Esq.” 

The letter in original (or, it may be, facsimile) 
is on for exhibition in the Cottonian Library 
at Plymouth. Joun A, C. VINCENT. 


Suettey’s Shelle 
poem, “ Epipsychidion,” supposed to refer to 


— 


* These words are erased in the MS. 
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own history and feelings? When he addresses 

; 
« Twin spheres of light which rule this passive earth,”— 
calls the mysterious Emily the Sun, does he 
youth his second wife by the Moon, and his first 
by the “Comet, beautiful and fierce ” ? 
HaARFRA. 


“ Jacx.”—Can any of your readers 
sindly inform me where I can procure a copy of a 
song called “ Yellow Jack”? Is it published in 
aay collection ? I was walking last September in 
the Bernese Oberland, and in consequence of bad 
weather was compelled to pass a day and night 
in a Swiss chilet. Our party was enlivened by 
the society of an American gentleman, who, like 
ourselves, was weather-bound. He sang this song, 
and spoke of it as being extremely popular in the 
United States. I was very much struck with it: 
it reminded me of some of the best verses of 
Edgar Allan Poe. He said the author was the 
captain of an English man-of-war, whose ship 
was becalmed off the coast of Africa. The hor- 
rible plague known as Yellow Jack broke out 
amongst them; three fourths of the crew had 
died, and despairing of any help, the captain wrote 
the song, and having called the survivors together, 
told them discipline was at an end; the wine and 
spirits were brought up, and after singing the song, 
he invited them to a revel. Even those who were 
already attacked were carried on deck, and shared 
in the dreadful orgie. I have often felt a great 
desire to know if there is any truth in this story. 
Our American friend seemed surprised we had 
none of us heard the song. He had served through 
the war, and said he used to hear it when the men 
were sitting round the camp-fires after the march. 

H.N. 

Uttoxeter. 


Queries with Answers. 


Sm Jonny Davres, erc.— Everyone is familiar 
with the works of Sir John Davies, the eminent 
lish lawyer who was Solicitor-General in 
Ireland in the mo of James I., and especially 
with his most popular production usually entitled 
briefly The Discoverie; in which so much justice 
is done to Ireland and the Irish character, and so 
little is censured except those “ customs” which, 
as he states, stood in the way of, and obstructed 
the introduction of, the laws of England. This 
work, it must be observed, can never be studied 
or even cursorily perused without profit and ad- 
vantage. In the memoir of his life prefixed to 
the edition of his Historical Tracts, printed in 
on in the year 1776, we are told : — 


“ He was appointed one of the J udges of Assize, who 
for the first time ever visited several counties of Ireland.” 


It proceeds : — 

“Tt was on these circuits probably that he met with 
Eleanor, the third daughter of Lord Audley . . . the lady 
he married; but from her eccentricity of temper, he 
could not derive much domestic happiness. She brought 
him only one son, who died a youth in his father’s life- 
time, and one daughter, Lucy.” 


The obscurity in this passage, as to the infe- 
licity of the domestic concerns of Sir John Davies 
and his family, receives a somewhat curious elu- 
cidation from the statement relative to this lad 
in the earlier edition of The Discoverie, published 
in Dublin in 1761, and stated to have been 
“ printed exactly from the edition in 1612,” which 
was some fourteen years before his death, and 
which runs thus : — 

“ This Eleanor Touchet was a lady of a very extraor- 
dinary character: she had, or pretended to have, a spirit 
of prophecy. And her predictions, received from a voice 
she often heard, as she used to tell her daughter Lucy 
(and the others), were generally wrapped up in dark or 
obscure expressions. It was commonly reported that, 
on the Sunday before her husband's death, as she was 
sitting at dinner with him, she suddenly burst into tears, 
whereupon he asking her the occasion, she answered : 
‘Husband, these are your funeral tears,’ To which he 
replied : ‘ Pray, wife, spare your tears now, and I’ll be 
contented that you shall laugh when I am dead,’ ” 

“ After Sir John’s death she lived mostly at Parton, in 
Herefordshire ; and in 1649 an account was published of 
her strange and wonderful prophecies.” 


Can anyone inform us where is this “ account” 
thus mentioned to have been published ? In what 
form was it given to the world—whether in a 
small volume or pamphlet—or how otherwise ? 
It is to be remarked that this latter passage was, 
for some reason or other which does not imme- 
diately appear, suppressed ; or, at least, it is not 
to be found in the memoirs prefixed to the sub- 
sequent editions of the works of Sir John Davies. 

J. Husanp Sura, M.R.LA. 

19, Dawson Street, Dublin. 


[The singular production of Lady Eleanor Davies, in 
doggrel rhyme, is entitled “ Strange and Wonderfull Pro- 
phesies, by the Lady Eleanor Audeley, who is yet alive, 
and lodgeth in White Hall, which she prophesied sixteen 
yeeres agoe, and had them printed in Holland, and there 
presented the said Prophesies to the Prince Elector, for 
which she was imprisoned seven yeers here in England, by 
the late King and his Majesties Councell. First, she was 
put into the Gate-house, then into Bedlam, and afterwards 
into the Tower of London. With Notes upon the said Pro- 
phesies, how farre they are fulfilled, and what part remains 
yet unfulfilled, concerning the late King and Kingly Go- 
vernment, and the armies and people of England; and 
particularly White-Hall, and other wonderfull Predictions, 
Imprimatur Theodore Jennings, August 27, 1649. Lon- 
don, Printed for Robert Ibbitson in Smithfield near the 
Queens-head Tavern, 1649.” Small 4to, pp. 8. 

We are told, in a side-note, that “the King delivered 
his George to the Bishop of London for P. Charles, but 
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the Parliament considering his raising forces against 
them would not let him have it.” 

Lady Eleanor Davies was certainly a remarkable 
woman, but unfortunately believed that a prophetic 
mantle had descended upon her. The idea that she was 
a prophetess arose from finding that the letters of her 
name, twisted into anagram, might be read Reveal, O 
Daniel! For some of her prophetical visions she was 
summoned before the High Commission Court. “Much 
pains,” says Dr. Heylin, “ was taken by the Court to dis- 
possess her of this spirit; but all would not do till the 
Dean of Arches shot her with an arrow from her own 
quiver, and hit upon the real anagram, Dame Eleanor 
Davies— Never so mad a ladie!” She was subsequently pro- 
secuted for “An Enthusiastical Epistle to King Charles,” | 
for which she was fined 30001, and imprisoned two years 
in the Gate-house, Westminster. Soon after the death of 
Sir John Davies she married Sir Archibald Douglas 
(obit. July 28, 1644), but seems not to have lived happily 
with either of her husbands. She died in the year 1652. 
See more respecting her in Ballard'’s Memoirs of British 
Ladies, p. 191, and “N. & Q.” 1* §, iii. 337.] 

PaiLomatuus.— Who was the modern Latin 

t who wrote under the names of “ Philoma- 
thus” and “ Philomusus,”’ and whose Muse Ju- 
veniles are before me, a beautifully printed 8vo 
volume, published at Antwerp, “ Ex oflicina Plan- 
tiniana,” 1654, Among the Poemata of Jacobus 
Wallius, 8vo, Antverpiw, 1656, I find (p. 190): 
“ Elegia ad Philomathum, litteratum ejus otium 
celebrans.” A note informs me that Philoma- 
thus was “ Pontificii exercitus Commissarius” ; 
and that his insignia were “‘Quercus et Montes, 
quibus Stella supereminet.” Among the “ Accla- 
mationes,” at the end of the former volume, is 
“ Jacobi Ninii, Senensis, Epigramma in Philoma- 
thum, suum vulgari nomen religiosé vetantem,” | 
and the following by Jacobus Philippus Camola :— 

“ Nequidquam tegitur, vir preclarissime, nomen : 

Luminis indicio prodit ubique tui. 
Diligis Aonidas, et habes quod ameris ab ipsis ; 
Ex te, cur ipsas diligat orbis, habent.” 

I have, nevertheless, been unable to discover 
the real name of this poet, and shall be glad of | 
information. Witt Bates. | 

[These are the youthful poems of Fabio Chigi, after- 
wards Pope Alexander VII. Vide the new edition of the | 
Biographie Universelle, i. 421.] | 


Tom Gry.” — What does this mean? Who | 
was Old Tom? I find in all parts of the Con- | 
tinent that dealers in British spirits invariably 
sell an article advertised under the above designa- 
tion. I and Ma like the spirit very much! 

Paris. Jutta RaMspotrom. 

[We can solve this query upon the very highest au- 
thority. “Old Tom” takes its name from Old Tom | 
Chamberlain, a relative and partner of Hodges the dis- | 
tiller, whose distillery was at the early part of the present | 
century situated on Millbank. While Hodges managed | 


the commercial part of the business, Old Tom superin- 
tended the distillery and the manufacture of the com- 
pounds for which the firm was almost as celebrated as 
for its gin. For this purpose he had a small laboratory 
at the back of the premises, where he compounded the 
necessary ingredients; and where he always had a small 
supply of superior gin, flavoured in a peculiar way, 
When an ordinary customer came to give his orders, he 
was simply treated to a glass of ordinary gin, cloves, or 
whatever he preferred. But a desirable customer, whom 
it was considered advisable to propitiate, was invited into 
Old Tom’s sanctum and treated to a glass of “his par- 
ticular.” The fame of this gradually spread ; and when 
a customer was asked what he would have, “A glass of 
Old Tom” soon became such a regular reply, that the 
firm decided on manufacturing that especial good quality 
of gin for the trade, and giving it the name of its origi- 
nator—“ Old Tom.” 


Sriver Crapite.—Can any of your learned con- 
tributors enlighten the family circle with the 
historical origin of “ the silver cradle,” now pre- 
sented to mayors under the interesting position of 
a child being born to him during the mayoralty? 
I may add, that Froissart mentions (vol. 1. p. 257) 
“ the cradle,” but not this speciality—“ the silver 
cradle.” Pater 

[The custom of presenting a silver cradle on a felici- 
tous event occurring to the lady of a mayor is more local 
than general. It has been observed at Liverpool, York, 
and a few other cities, but we believe it has never been 
the etiquette of the corporation of the City of London. 
On Nov. 28, 1835, the wife of the Lord Mayor of London 
(Copeland) gave birth to a son; but we do not find that 


| the citizens provided a silver cradle for the infant, al- 


though one was presented to the Lady Mayoress, probably 


| by some personal friends. 


On October 28, 1848, the mayoress of Liverpool, Mrs, 
Horsfall, was presented at Mill Bank House, in accordance 
with a tradition, with an elegant silver cradle by a num- 
ber of the burgesses of the great “City of Ships.” The 
general form of the body of it is that of a nautilus shell, 
on one side of which is chased, in high relief, a group of 
figures, representing a mother placing in the arms of its 


| father their new-born child. On one side of the base is 
| written the following : — 


SPIRIT OF LEGENDE. 

“ Gif Leverpooles good maior s¢ everre bee 
Made fatherre inne hys yere off maioraltee, 
Thenne sal be giften, bye ye townmenne free, 
Ane silverre cradle too hys faire ladye.” 

The cradle, of the value of 1202, was designed by Mr. 
Solomon Gibson, brother to the celebrated sculptor, and 
beautifully executed in silver by Mr. Mayer of Lord 
Street. There is a description of it, with an engraving, 
in the Illustrated London News of Nov. 4, 1848, p- 288-] 

Guost tHe Wester Famrey.—Can you 
discover for me in what periodical it was that a0 
article appeared proving that the well-know® 
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ost, so long an inmate of the elder Wesley’s | 
ouse at Epworth, was entirely a trick of his 
daughter “ Hetty”? It appeared as long as two or 
three years ago. A. B.C. 
[Full particulars of the disturbances at the parsonage | 
at Epworth are given in John Dove’s Biographical His- 
tory of the Wesley Family, Appendix D, pp. 279—288, 
Lond. 1833, 12mo, and in Southey’s Life of Wesley, edit. 
1864, pp. 16-19, pp. 593-611. } 


Tur Dicettanti Socrety.—Is the “ Dilettanti” 
Club still in existence? If not, to whom do the 
its in Willis’s Rooms, painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, belong ? F. H. H. 
[ The Dilettanti Society, of which a very full account 
will be found in our 24 S. ix. 201, still exists, and holds 
its meetings at Willis’s Rooms. The portraits were re- | 
moved there when the Thatched House Tavern was 
pulled down. } 


Replies. 


SOME OF THE ERRORS OF LITERAL 
TRANSLATION. 
(4” S. i. 168, 169.) 

Were your correspondent HERMENTRUDE ac- 
quainted with the French language, she would be 
aware ‘that The Times in translating the French 
word loyal, as applied to the conduct of King 
Victor Emmanuel by the corresponding English 
word, made a blunder. The fact is that this 
French word, like many others, has no exact equi- 
valent in the English language; and is more 
approximately rendered by the terms “ faithful” 
or “honourable,” as inferred from the context by 
your correspondent, than by the English word 
“loyal.” But it may be questioned whether we 
have any right, in deriving a word from a foreign 
language, to change its sense; and whether your 
correspondent is justified in requesting your aid 
to retain for the word “ bagel ” @ meaning 
which, specially applicable as it may be to the 
feelings and wants of Englishmen, is, neverthe- 
less, not that which it originally possessed. 

Of our tendency thus to divert words derived 
from the French ‘from their original sense, nu- 
merous examples may be adduced. Thus, every- 
one knows that the true meaning-of the French 
word aimable is “loveable,” and not “ amiable ” ; 
which, as well as the word “comfortable,” has no 
equivalent in French. In the same way the 
French word prejudice conveys only one of the 
two meanings which it has in English, namely : 
(1) “ damage” or “harm”; and (2), “bias” or 

prepossession,” in which latter sense the French | 
employ the additional word prejugés. 
_ Uf the mischief, however, that may be occa- | 
sioned by the national misconstruction of a single | 
word, literally translated, no stronger illustration 


| the Emperor Louis 


can be found than the notable instance of the 


newspaper misinter retation of the word which 

Napoleon employed in justi- 
fying to the French nation his acceptance of the 
Italian war. When he declared that he had gone 
to war “pour une idée,” everyone acquainted 


| with the French language knew that he meant to 


say that the war he waged was “ for a principle,” 
—in this case the relief of the oppressed: a prin- 
ciple which, in the case of Italy, had been the 
dream of his early life. 

That the English press, in hasty exultation, 
seized on this expression and fixed its misinter- 
pretation on the public mind, and that the House 
of Commons re-echoed the ridicule which was 
cast upon this notion of going to war for “an 
idea””—“a mere fancy ”’—reflects little credit on 
either the one or the other. 

That “N. & Q.” affords an opportunity of re- 
dressing the long-standing literary injustice which 
has been done in this respect by the universal 
— of this country to a great man—whose signal 

nowledge of the power of language has rarely, if 
ever, misled him into a false expression—is an 
additional illustration, if one were wanted, of the 
thousand and one uses to which a journal of this 
kind is so conveniently adapted. 

I hardly know how Lord Stanley could better 
justify to — governments his Abyssinian ex- 
pedition than by explaining that it was under- 
taken “pour une idée,” or, in other words, “to 
carry out a principle”; or how, on the other 
hand, he could realise more characteristically the 
popular conceptions abroad of the Quixotic nature 
of the typical Englishman, or more effectually 
astonish and disgust the House of Commons and 
the British tax-payer, than by declaring that it 
was undertaken “for an idea!” 

SHARPE. 

Lancaster. 


HERMENTRUDE is certainly wrong in supposing 
that “ loyalty” had ever the exclusive meaning of 
“devotion to the crown.” In Johnson’s Dictionary 
“ Joyal ” is defined as “true to a prince, a lady, or 
lover.” The royal poet, James I. of Scotland, uses 
“loyalty ” in the second of these senses. In French 
we have the phrases vin and cheval loyal. In 
Noehden’s German Dictionary “loyalty” is de- 
fined as “Die Treue gegen dem Landesherrn,” 
and “ Treue in der Liebe.” 

Groner Vere Irvine. 


I join HERMENTRUDE in asking you to arrest the 


| rapid downward tendency of the word “loyalty.” 


It would be an insult to the readers of “N. & Q.” 

to say a word in explanation of a word so obvious 

in its meaning. I have ever looked upon Hamp- 

den, Pym, and Eliot as supremely Joyal men, and 

Charles I. as most disloyal, T. Q. C. 
Bodmin, Cornwall. 
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GRAVY. 
(4 S. i. 124, 207.) 


This word, spelled gravé, occurs in a MS. pre- 
served in the library of the Royal Society,* and 
printed in — 

A Collection of Ordinances and Regulations . . .. . 
Also Receipts in Ancient Cooking. Printed for the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, London, 1790.” 

The manuscript is without title or date, or name 

of the author. It is— 
“bound up with some other treatises upon Regimen and 
Medicine ; one of which is stiled, ‘ De Regimine Saluta- 
tis; edita a Magistro Johanne de Tholeto, A.p, 1285.’ 
The volume contains p. 1 to 445, From p. 9 to 15 is a 
chronicle of events, beginning A.p. 1326, and ending A.p. 
1399: and it is evident from the hand [writing] that 
these treatises were written soon after that time; but 
they were probably then transcriptions from originals 
which had been long before composed by persons of fame 
and celebrity in the practice of Regimen and Cookery.’’ 
Vide A Collection of Ordinances, &c., p. 424. 


Grave, written thus, occurs but once in the | 


manuscript — viz. as the title of a receipt, “ Eles 
in Gravé,” and the author or authoress—I almost 
fancy it was a kind of Dame Julyana Berners— 
has — meant it for “‘ the dressynge,” which 
word is mentioned at the end of the receipt in 
question — 

“Take almonde mylke, and draw hit up with swete 
wyne, or white wyne, and put hit into a pot,....... ; 
and in the dressynge the culpons hole; and serve hit 
forth.” —Jbid. (verbatim), p. 468, and p, 424 of the MS. 

I think that “the dressynge” forms the graves 
for the latter word does not occur in the receipt, 
and altogether, as I have said before, but once in 
the ey It is intimately connected, no 
doubt, with the German word Griebe, also written 
Grebe and Greve, which latter expression is per- 
haps the most commonly used. It is seldom 
employed in the singular, and /iterally means the 
small pieces of fat which remain at the bottom 
of vessels in which the leaf of pork is rendered or 
made into lard. (Vide Heyse’s Handwérterbuch 
der deutschen Sprache, Magdeburg, 1833, vol i. 

. 618.) The common English name is scratch- 
ings, but I find that the appellation graves is also 
used for them (vide Critical Dictionary of the 

lish and German Languages, by F. W. Thieme. 
Leipzic, 1856, 6th ed. vol. i. p. 214), as well as 
eaves. ( Vide Richardson's Dictionary of the Eng- 

ish Language, new ed. London, 1860, p. 356.) 
Dr. Rich son says of greaves : — 

“The refuse of skin, gristle, bone, &c., of substances 
boiled to make tallow, is so called. See ‘Gravy.’” — Vide 
Dictionary, &c., p. 356. 

And referring to gravy itself in the same valuable 
lexicographical work, we find — 


“Gravy, 8. The juice that flows from flesh when dressed, 
* Arundel Collection, No. 344, pp, 275-445. 


or while dressing. This word, though as old as Chapman 
[b. 1557, d. 1634], is not found in any of our old Dic. 
tionaries. Junius has Greaves, which he explains, the 
juice of boiled or roast meat, remaining in the dish after 
the meat is cut into pieces, And in Swedish Gref-war is 
sordes; whence probably greaves.” (Vide Dictionary, &e, 
pp. 355, 356.) 

Thus, as I mentioned above, it /iterally means 
the small pieces of fat which remain in the dish 
or vessel after the rendering has taken place; for 
I consider the words Griebe and Grebe allied to 
Graupe (English groat, groats—hulled oats—and 
grout, coarse meal, pollard ; dregs), from the Old 
German verb giroupin, to break or rub to small 
pieces. (Vide Heyse’s Handwérterbuch, &c., vol. i. 
p. 616.) Dr. Richardson speaks of groats on grits, 
and quotes Somner’s explanation of the Anglo- 
Saxon Gritte: “ Bran, scurf, grit, draff; any dust 
or powder made by sawing, filing, grating, grind- 
ing,” &c.? (Vide Richardson’s Dictionary, &e. 
|p. 358.) And, finally, groats or grits are Griitze 
| in German, and Griitt and Gorte in Low German 
or Plattdeutsch. (Vide Heyse’s Handwirterbuch, 
&e., vol. i. p. 631.) But I think that gritta, grits, 
griitze, griitt, gorte, grout, groats, griebe, grebe, greve, 
graves, greaves, grave, and gravy are all “ Welsh 
cousins,” and that gravy is the “Sir Watkin” of 
them. HERMANN 


This word will be found in Webster if your 
correspondents consult Messrs. Bell & Daldy’s 
edition. A.-S. greofa, pot or greova, allied to 
Icel. grifia, pit, &e. O. E. greavie I cannot find in 
Bayley nor in any other old dictionary in my 
possession, and Webster gives no reference to any 
author for its use. J. A. G. 


NAMES RETAINING THEIR ANCIENT SOUND. 
S. i. 11.) 

There is a hamlet, between my own and the 
neighbouring parish of Hilton, the name of which 
has caused some difficulty to topographers ; th 
it may, I think, be probably established by 
ordinary pronunciation of the people. By them 
it is call “ Harput Lane.” 

Hutchins, who was himself rector of this parish, 
assumes, in his Dissertation on Dome: 
that “‘ Harpur Lane in Bingham’s Melcombe” was 
the Herpere of that survey (tit. lv.). ; 

This conjecture has, however, been conclusively 
set aside by Mr. T. Bond in the third edition of 
Hutchins (vol. i. p. 609), where he identifies the 
said Domesday Herpere with Harpston, or Hurp- 
ston, in the parish of Steple and Isle of Purbeck. 

In the Melcombe register I find no notice of it 
till 1736, when Hutchins himself registered ® 
| baptism from Harper's Lane. This spelling he 
| Tepeats in the two following years; but in 1742, 
| he writes it Harefoote Lane and Harefoot Lane, 
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d repeats this latter spelling in 1743. All his 
also are altered (I am inclined to 
think in his own hand) to Harfoot; and, in one 
case, an addition is made thus, Harfoot alias 


Harper's Lane. 

The constant spelling of Hutchins’s successor is 
Harefoot Lane, unless the last entry in his in- 
cumbency, in which it =— (viz. in 1777) to 
be in his handwriting, where it is spelt Hartfoot 


Lane. 

A curate, in 1813, writes it Harput Lane; and 
another curate, in 1814, Harper’s e—so does 
the then rector in 1816, when it disappears alto- 
gether for thirty years, and is revived by the 
curate in 1846 as Harput Lane. 

The more usual spelling of the present day is 
perhaps Hartfoot Lane, though it sometimes ap- 
pears under others of its foregoing aliases, or occa- 
sionally also as Hardput Lane. 

There is a whisper of a tradition which con- 
nects the name with the “‘ White-hart-silver,” a 
fine imposed on this neighbourhood by Henry III. 
for the slaughter of a favourite white hart, at 
King’s-Stagg Bridge, by Sir Thomas Delalynde 
and his companions; and hence perhaps the con- 
stant struggle for the introduction of the letter ¢. 
But I fancy, after all, that the popular pronuncia- 
tion corrects all these various suppositions. 

In the brief, but most valuable, glossary pre- 
fixed to the third volume of Kemble’s Coder 
Diplomaticus, of peculiar words adopted by the 
conquering Saxons from the Cymri, or, at any 
rate, not generally to be found in Saxon dic- 
tionaries, we have—“ Herepzed, a military road, a 
road large enough to march soldiers upon.” In 
truth, however, this is a genuine Saxon word, 
given in Bosworth’s Dictionary—“ herepad, her- 
pad, an army-path (or war-path)”—Col. 174; 
and, singularly enough, we have this very word 
in the of lands in the 
minous parish of Cheselborne (Cod. Dipl., iii. 397, 
398, 417): « Sanne eft to &e. 

The difference of pronunciation between this 
word herpath and harput, or harputh, would be, 
I coneeive, scarcely appreciable ; and, considering 
that our existing Herpath Lane is in almost a 

irect line between two of our grandest British 
hill-forts, viz. Rawlsbury and Maiden Castle, I 
cannot but think that we may fairly abandon all 
our more modern modes of spelling, and return to 
that of the charters of kings /Ethelred and 
Eadgar. W. Bryenam. 


EMENDATIONS OF SHELLEY. 
(3 S. xii. 389, 466, 527, 535; 4" S. i. 79.) 
Mr. Drxow gives some interesting details con- 
cerning Shelley, for which every devotee of that 
stupendous man and poet will thank him. But 
surely Mr. Dixon's emendations to the Stanzas 


written in dejection near Naples are not happy. 
“Blue isles and snowy mountains ” is a perfectly 
reasonable expression be island of Capri, the 
mountain Vesuvius, and other islands and moun- 
tains can all be seen “near Naples”): it calls for 
no alteration into “ Blue islands’ snowy moun- 
tains.” “The purple noon’s transparent light” 
seems a much better expression than “ transparent 
white,” as proposed. To speak of “the white of 
the purple noon” sounds very like an incongruity: 
though perhaps it is not an actual contradiction— 
the noon being (I suppose) termed “ purple ” on 
account of the depth of colour in the zenith, while 
the “white” on the snowy mountains might 
come out “ tran nt” through the clearness of 
the noon air. th these corrections appear to 
be made merely to get rid of the word “ light” 
rhyming with another “light” and “ delight.” 
That those three rhymes are open to much exce 
tion seems to me quite true; but they are far 
from being anti-Shelleyan (as indeed Mr. Drxon 
himself implies in the uel). I turn to the 
Revolt of Islam, and find, in the first five pages 
which eae upon, these rhymes: Discover— 
cover; Light—delight; Own—thereon; Promon- 
tory—transitory. ft may also be not out of place 
to remember that the rhymes light (substantive), 
light (adjective), and delight, would be admis- 
sible according to the analogy of Italian; and 
Shelley, then writing in Naples, and much accus- 
tomed to Italian versification, might have tended, 
still more strongly than of yore, to the same 
system. 
Next come the lines — 
“ The breath of the moist air is light, 
Around its unexpanded buds.” 


Mr. Drxon reads — 
“ The breath of the moist earth is slight ; ” 


and makes the succeeding line begin a new sen- 
tence, The motive of this emendation is partly, 
still, to pet rid of “light” as a peccant rhyme, 
and partly to make sense out of “its.” Neither 
motive can, I think, be ratified. The first has 
already been dealt with. The “ its” does come 
in rather oddly, but can be explained if we under- 
stand “ its unexpanded buds” to mean “ the buds 
which i (the moist air) has not yet expanded” ; 
buds not yet brought to flowering maturity by 
air and moisture. No doubt this is a license of 
expression; but I conceive it to be such a license 
as Shelley was very likely to allow himself. That 
the line proposed by Mr. Drxox — 
“ The breath of the moist earth is slight,” 


is reasonable, may be frankly admitted ; but is it 
not prosaic? To me it sounds decidedly so. 
Dependent on this alteration is the new divi- 
sion which Mr. Drxon proposes of the sentence 
forming the last three lines of Shelley’s stanza. 
This new division strikes me as a serious deterio- 
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nae ; but, as it would appear to stand or fall 
wi 
“ The breath of the moist earth is slight,” 


I need not perhaps discuss the details. 

Mr. Westwoop (xii. 528) protests against the 
“cobblering and tinkering” of the verses of de- 
ceased poets. I quite share the general feeling 
which animates him in this matter. But I think we 
should guard against merging reverence for poets 
in reverence for printers—what Mr. KrigHTLEy 
has so aptly termed “ printer-worship.” I shall 
on a future occasion, with the Editor’s permission, 


forward some notes on other passages in Shelley ; | 


and I hope it will be apparent.to all readers that 
my ambition is limited to tracing out and recti- 


fying errors committed by Shelley’s printers, or | 


here and there a hasty slip of his own pen—not 
anything that he advisedly wrote and let stand. 

R. Drxon refers to one of the small country- 
places made monumental to all time by Shelley's 
connection with it— Lechlade. Perhaps a few 
words on another such place, Great Marlow, may 
be not unacceptable. The following is an extract 
from a letter addressed to me by a friend, now a 
distinguished sculptor, as far back as October 2, 
1849; he was then at Great Marlow for a few 
days’ rural relaxation : — 


“A most glorious country it is. I took a walk this 


morning amidst the most delightful scene I ever wit- | 


nessed: gigantic juniper-trees with most quaint aspects, 
rand old whitethorns clambered over with woodbine and 
dly nightshade, fern, red and green forests thick with 
trees and underwood extending for many miles, and as 
solemn as ever a poet could wish. Remember, this is the 
country of the divine Shelley. I met an old gentleman 
yesterday who knew him. He says he once met Shelley 
coming from an adjacent wood, with his hat surrounded 
by some sort of weed resembling ivy. I dare say Shelley 
~- y no one else would crown him, he would crown 


A letter of two days later, October 4, adds :— 


“T am sorry to say I can get no information about ‘the | 


Divine.’ I only hear that he was always reading large 
books, and walking in a large wood near here, in which I 
often walk on purpose to think about Shelley. Such a 
wood !—without exception the finest wood I was ever in, 
filled with the most delightful breaks, through which you 
see the placid river gliding along, ‘like a sweet thought 
in a dream,’ The’ leaves; are as tender as the first flush 
of spring shows them, in consequence of the thickness of 
iage.” 


fol 
W. M. Rossertt. 


Cannine’s Despatcn (4 i. 267.) — Your 
correspondent, Mr. H. TrepEMAN from Amsterdam, 
refers the question of the genuine character of the 
late Mr. Canning’s poetical despatch to Sir Charles 

ot to the readers of “N. & Q.” 

am a “constant” one, and I can assure you 
from the most unquestionable authority of one 
who was present at the deciphering (for it was in 


cipher), and from whom I have often heard the 
| anecdote repeated, that it is quite true. 

Whether the despatch was delivered to Sip 
Charles in the presence of the king may be doubly 
but that it was deliberately deciphered in the 
office of the British ambassador, to the 
amusement of more than one of the gentlemen of 
the legation, is a fact. The lines are correetly 
given with the exception that the repetition 
‘Twenty per cent,’ “Twenty per cent,” was 
headed “ Chorus.” One of the officials present on 
the occasion, a man of extreme gravity, and who 
is now living, really believed in the serious inten. 
tion of the missive, and remarked “ But what js 
‘chorus’? I never heard of ‘chorus’ as a diplo- 
matic term.” 

Canning was certainly, as “ Nil Admirari” 
observes, a good t, but he was also a great 
lover of fun; and this jeu d’esprit, which contains 
much historical truth as to the propensities of 
Dutch negotiators, is certainly not ‘ trash,” and is 
just the sort of joke which Canning would enjoy, 
writing for the amusement of his intimate friend 
| Sir Charles. G. 

Unless my memory is at fault, the lines 

“ Nous frapperons Falck with our twenty per cent,” 
| are to be found in the Life of Canning, by Robert 
| Bell. OXoNTENSIB. 


A or Venice S. i. 270.)—The por- 
trait at Kimbolton Castle, the property of the 
Duke of Manchester, is M. Antonio Memmo, who 
occupied the ducal throne of Venice from 1612 to 
1615. The arms of the Memmi family are in the 
background. The same doge is represented in one 
of the four ducal portraits at Hampton Court 
Palace. The Kimbolton picture was No. 307 of 
the great Manchester Exhibition in 1857. There 
is also an important historical picture at Kim- 
bolton, representing the state reception of Charles, 
fourth Earl of Manchester, as Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary at Venice, on the 7th of February, 
1698. It is painted by Carlevaris, the precursor of 
Canaletto, and is remarkable for the elaboration 
of the details, delicacy of handling, and for s 
general paleness or greyness of colour, which may 
| also be observed in a fine series of views by the 
same artist in the Drawing-room of Blenheim 
Place. The dimensions of the Carlevaris at Kim- 
bolton are 4 feet 4 inches by 8 feet 6} inches 
(sight measure). The picture was No. 867 of the 
Manchester Exhibition. Grorer Scuakr. 

National Portrait Gallery, 

Poxer Drawines (4* S. i. 135, 278.)—Noticing 
a communication in a late issue, referring to 
date of the invention of “ poker drawings,” I beg 
to state that two such productions are int 
Earl of Derby’s collection at Knowsley: the one 
“Christ Tempted,” and the other “The 
Samaritan.” They are described in the Catalogue, 
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in 1729, as done “ with the pen on board” 
by Salvator Rosa ; and they have Ai the charac- 
teristics of being the works of this artist, who 
died in 1673. James LATTER 
(Librarian at Knowsley). 
Knowsley, Prescot. 


The Rev. Dr. Dawson-Duffield, Rector of | 


Sephton, near Liverpool, possesses a remarkably 
well-executed specimen of poker-drawing. The 
subject is the head of the Saviour. ‘This poker- 


drawing is marked on the back, “ Smith, 1818. 
P.G. 66.” It came into the possession of the 


late Rev. M. D. Duffield about ten years after it | 


was executed. ANON, 
Inxan Vive S. xii. 329; 4" S. i. 277.)— 
Surely Scott here refers to the Vaccinium Vitis-Idea, 
a very common Scottish moor plant, called Red 
Whortleberry and Cowberry. Mr. Howitt’s sug- 
gestion of the Clematis will not answer, the Vitalba 
not being indigenous in any part of Scotland. 
Kew. J. D. Hooker. 


“Motuer’s LAMENT FOR HER CuILp” 
(4% S. i, 269.)\—A poem on this subject, called 
“ The Complaint,” with another called “The 
Consolation,’ is given in a small volume called 
Serious Poetry, written by Caroline Fry, and pub- 
lished by Nisbet in 1833. F. H. H. 

Lave (4 i. 245.)—The family of 
the Clents, now I believe extinct and | 
me through the female line, lived at Knightwick, 
in Worcestershire. A member of this family mar- 


ried one of the Miss Lanes (probably the eldest), | 


as the original deed of gift of money to all the 


daughters of Mrs. Lane, accompanied with a minia- | 


ture portrait of himself, by Cooper, formerly set 
in diamonds, was given by Charles II. to the Lane 
family at the Restoration. The deed and minia- 
ture are in my possession, coming through the 


Clents. It is highly probable that the two un- | 


married sisters inquired about might have been 
buried in the parich church of Knightwick, where 
their married sister lived. 

Amongst the Clent portraits at Narford is one 
of a lady holding a vase of flowers. On the back 


is printed in large letters “Grace Lane, third | 
daughter of Coll. John Lane of Bentley in the | 
county of Stafford, 1683.” There is likewise one | 


of her mother, the celebrated Mrs. Lane. 
Narford, Brandon, ANDREW FounNrTAINE. 


M. PHILARETE CHASLES AND PorIsMs 
i.122.)—In reply to Mr. Hermann 
a plication for a transcript of the Rev. Charles 


in | 


ildbore’s letter to the Rev. J. Lawson on | 


lication of the letter referred to is quite uncalled 
for, inasmuch as Mr. T. T. Wilkinson has already 
| had access to the letter, which will be found in 


No. 11,387 of the Catalogue, viz.— 


“Lawson (John), Mathematical Correspondence be- 
tween John Lawson and Charles Wildbore. Paper in 
quarto,” 


and it will, if I am not mistaken, be inserted in 

the Memoirs of the Manchester Literary and Philo- 

sophical Society, before which the paper was re- 
| cently read. 
| _ Under these circumstances I am compelled to 
deny myself the pleasure of complying with your 
| correspondent’s request. 

BrsiioTHEcaR. CHETHAM. 


Her (3" S. xii. 461.)—In the following extract 

| from Glanvill’s Collection of Relations, quoted in 

p- 42 of the notes to Potts’s Discovery of Witches, 

| published in 1845 by the Chetham Society, are 

| three examples of the use of the word her in lieu 
of the genitive termination es, ’s: — 


“ Another witness swore, that as he passed by Cox her 
door, she was taking a pipe of tobacco upon the threshold 
of her door, and invited him to come in and take a pipe, 
which he did. And as he was talking Julian said to 
him: ‘Neighboor, look what a pretty thing there is.’ 
He lock’t down, and there was a monstrous great toad 
| betwixt his leggs, staring him in the face. He endea- 
| voured to kill it by spurning it, but could not hit it. 
Whereupon Julian bad him forbear, and it would do him 
no hurt. But he threw down his pipe, and went home 
(which was about two miles off of Julian Cox her house), 
| and told his family what had happened, and that he 
believed it was one of Julian Cox her devils.” 


Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 

Fry-.Leaves (3° vii. 396.) — Upon the title- 
page of the book is “ Fare fac | M. F.” 

I have a military pass, in the handwriting of 
T. Fairfax, “given under my hand and Seale the 
xij" of May, 1646.” 

On the seal is what appears to be a dog’s head 
| on along neck, with “Farr | FAx,” and the motto 

“ Mon Dieu je servirai tant que je vivrai.” 
Pp, A. L. 

Perer AND Patrick (3 xii. 170.)—In 
Hannay’s Essays, reprinted from the Quarterly 
Review, p. 371, in the review of Burgon’s Life of 
Tytler, 1 found the following passage :—“ They 
use Peter interchangeably with Patrick in Scot- 
| land.” {. Lorrus ToTrenHAM. 

Tom Parne’s Bonss i. 15, 84, 201-203.) 
| To Mr. Bares’s most interesting en on the 
| above subject C N. & Q.” 4S. i. 201-203), we 

ought not to forget to add Lord Byron’s biting 


Euclid’s porisms to be inserted in the columns of , ©Pigtam (Poet. Works, Murray's ed. in 1 vol., 
1866, p. 573) :— 
“In digging up your bones, Tom Paine, 
Will Cobbett has done well : 
| You visit him on earth again, 
| He'll visit you in hell,” 


“N. & Q.,” I belicve the editor would not feel 
Justified in excepting such a communication from 
the prohibition which has been laid on scientific 
papers. And on this occasion I believe the pub- 
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This epigram was written in January, 1820; 


and in a letter to Tom Moore, Lord Byron adds:— 
“ Pray let not these versiculi go forth with my name, 
except among the initiated, because my friend Hobhouse 
has foamed into a reformer, and, I greatly fear, will sub- 
side into Newgate.” 
Hermann Kinpr. 


Purask Krye Atrrep’s Testament (4" S. 
i. 221.)—Here is the note Mr. H. Trepeman asks 
for, in Mr. Guillaume Guizot’s Alfred le Grand :— 

“Beaucoup d’auteurs, depuis Hume et Burke jusqu’a 
Mr. Eichoff, ont répété yt fred avait dit : ‘ Je souhaite 
laisser les Anglais aussi libres que leur pensée.’ Ce serait 
un mot digne d’Alfred et digne des Anglais. Mais ces 
belles paroles, hélas! n’ont d’autre origine qu’une para- 
phrase et un contre-sens dont s’est rendu coupable le 
premier traducteur latin du testament d’Alfred. Il a 
confondu le mot anglo-saxon qui veut dire serf avec un 
autre, différant d’une seule lettre, qui veut dire pensée, et 
sans regarder davantage, il a laissé sa verve courir ainsi : 


* Me oportet dimittere eos ita liberos sicut in homine cogi- | 


tatio ipsiis consistit. Qui reconnaitrait 1a cette méme 
phrase que notre bonne foi nous oblige de traduire: ‘Je 
veux que mes serfs soient libres? ’” PAL 


Forrester’s Litany: Covenantine Tami- 
tists (4 S, i. 832, 187.)—There is no need for us 
to go as far as the Madras coast, or the Tamul 


district, to find who are meant. Read F for T, | 


and all is clear, “ Covenanting Familists.” Hooker 
gives abundant information about the Familists,* 
or, Family of Love, founded by Henry Nicholas, 
though the epithet “Covenanting” goes beyond 
his days. Perhaps it was only in reproach that 
Covenanters had the name of Familists added to 
them. LALIvs. 


Famity or Bonaparte (4 S, i. 136.) — The 
object of the publication of the account by Jacopo 
Bonaparte of the sack of Rome by the Constable 
Bourbon in 1527 seems to have been especially 
to give a narrative of the family of the writer ; 
and for this end the MS. of Jacopo was, after 
more than two centuries, edited. It also takes 
strong ground against the imperial domination 
in Italy, which, a century and quarter ago, seemed 
to be carried farther than before by the bestowal 
of Tuscany on Francis of Lorraine, the husband 
of the heiress of the Hapsburgs. 

The anti-imperial tone of the narrative makes 
it no matter of surprise that the book was pro- 
scribed; and this causes the scarcity of the ori- 
ginal Italian edition. (I believe that there is a 
reprint with the original date, imitating it page 
for ). Its importance is, that it shows what 
could be said as to the antiquity and distinction 
of the Bonaparte family before even the birth 
of Napoleon. 

From the suppression of the book it has been 
erroneously thought that the narrative was some 


* See his Preface, bk. iii. 9, and Keble’s notes (ed. 
1896, p. 184.) 


piece of adulation invented after the rise of Na. 
poleon; indeed, in one place Sir Walter Scott 
expresses such an opinion. The only copy of the 
original edition which I ever had an opportunity 
of reading was that in the library of Robert 


| Southey, before the family of Bona had 


again risen to distinction. US. 


Position or Font A Crurcn (3 §, 
483; 4" S. i. 110.) —The font in Spitalfields 
church, London, is fixed at the east end of the 
south aisle, and was so placed during the restora. 
tion of the church in 1866. The reason for the 
removal of the font from its original position at 
the west end of the nave was that, in the new 


| situation, persons attending a baptism can occupy 


the seats in the aisle and face the clergyman 


| during the performance of the rite, instead of 
| standing round the font in a confused up as 


hitherto. Sumerser J. Hyaw. 


Tae Number “666” (3" S. viii. 319, 377; ix 
106, 206.)— 

1. “A Discourse of the Latter Day Glory, of the Thou- 
sand Years Reign: To which is added a Modest Calcula- 
tion of the Mystical Numbers in Daniel and Revelations, 
By Joseph Palmer. London: Printed and Sold by J. 
Marshal, at the Bible in Newgate Street, and at the Bible 
in Gracechurch Street, 1709.” 12mo, pp. 159. 

2. “ A Dissertation on the Dragon, Beast, and False 
Prophet of the Apocalypse, with a Dissertation on the 
Number 666.” 8vo, 1814. By John Edward Clarke, 
(Biog. Dict. of Living Authors, 1816, Supp., p. 421.) 

3. “ An entire new View of the Apocalyptic Numbers, 
shewing the 666 years of the Babylonian beast, followed 
ty his 42 months’ power, reaching from the third of 

yrus to the final desolation of Judea, a.p. 136, which 
Daniel’s vision extended to; then after a thousand years 
appeared in Rome against the Waldenses, &c., whose 
souls rest with Christ the present thousand; after which 
Infidel Gog in the last effort will perish with the beast 
for ever, and the endless sabbath of rest begin. By Mr. 
Overton.” (Gent. Mag., 1823, xciii. i. 350.) 

4. “666.” By Soubira (a Frenchman). 1828. (Timbs’s 
English Eccentrics, 1866, ii. 247.) 

5. “ The Scheme and Completion of Prophecy, &c., &c., 
wherein its origin and use, together with its sense and 
application as the grand fundamental proof of Religion, 
specially adapted to all periods of the World, and all 
stages of the Church, are considered and explained ; toge- 
ther with an Enguiry into the Shekinah and the Cherabim 
in the Holy of Holies, and the Visions of the Prophets. 
By the Rev. John Whitley, D.D., T.C.D., Rector of the 
School at Galway.” 8vo, pp. 452. (Gent. Mag., 1830, 
c. i. 523; and see p. 524 for an extract from p. 212 of the 
book, wherein Mahomet is fixed upon.) 

6. “Tae Numper or tae Beast.— Dr. Cumming 
has a rival. A writer in a Roman Catholic paper proves 
that the Prussian Prime Minister, ‘ whose real name’ for 
the time being is asserted to be ‘ Bistmarck,’ is the trae 
owner of the number 666. Anyone can add it up for 
himself: —B=2, I=10, 8=200, T=300, M=40, A=1, 
R=90, C=3, K=20. He is also the Little Horn; ia 
short, not being himself a king, he is plucking up the 
ten kingdoms of the Holy Roman Empire (i. e. Germany). 
Daniel viii. 24, too, strikingly oppies to him, the de 
stroyer of the holy people; and the fire from heaven 
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i ist is to bring down finds its clear and 
in the needle-gun.—Pall Mall Gazette.” 
(Scotsman, Noy. 17, 1866.) 

ConsEDENS. 

cues oF THE (4* S. i. 146.) — 

on will find in Hierurgia Anglicana, Oxford, 
1848, p. 198, “ A Form of Penance and Reconcili- 
ation of a Renegado,” &c., of the date of 1635, 
yoted from Wilkins’s Concilia, vol. iv. p. 522, 
olio, 1737, It may throw some light upon his 
uery. It is incredible that such a form was 

wn up and yet never used. Further, at p. 333 
of the Hierurgia, he will find a note of one 
Richard Appleby, who did penance at Whorlton, 
wai in 1626, and the burial of an 
excommunicate person at Newcastle in 1664, and 

$43) the penance imposed upon certain 
hioners of Hulme Chapel in 1689. But good 
Bishop Wilson, of Sodor and Man, is of course the 
great instance of a prelate of our communion 
wielding the power of excommunication, and that 
no later than the middle of last century. G 


Grorcr Hersert (4" S. i. 197.)—The couplet 
quoted by your correspondent W. L. H. is in- 
teresting, because it exhibits to us George Her- 
bert’s opinion of the value of the cipher. The 
cipher or circle is a character signifying ten; the 
figure placed before it, whether 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5, 
simply denotes the number of tens; thus, 10, 20, 
30,40, 50, one ten, two tens, three tens, four tens, 
five tens; so that if you take the 1 from 10, the 0 
is left, signifying 10 still. In like manner we un- 
derstand V to signify five; X, which is simply 
two of the other, to signify ten; the former a si 
of the hand consisting of five fingers or digits, the 
latter a compound sign for the two hands. X is 
nothing more than the two semicircles  ex- 
p in an easier form ; these semicircles united 
orm the circle. MACKENZIE CoBBAN. 


_ Fows, tae Farner or Osstan tuk (4"S. 
i. 157.)—Are there no buildings, coins, grants, or 
other data, in Finland, or the Land of Finn, in 
Russia, Wy. which the date of his invasion of Ire- 
land would be established? Is not this “ beau- 
ideal of an Irish hero and prince,” regarding whom 
Mr. HERMANN Krnpr has given so much interest- 
ing information, the same as Findus,* the son of 
Arno, mentioned by Leems as having killed his 
brother in a dispute about land. 


R. R. W. 
Starcross, near Exeter, 


_ Mavor (3" §, xii. 505.) The pos- 
sibility of William Mavor being a pseudonym is 
not so very amusing as it may appear. It was 
tither a pseudonym or an imposition. William 
Mayor's friends can choose which. I have no 
doubt (but I have no proof, and therefore perhaps 


* Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, i. 376. 


no right to give my opinion) that Mavor did not 
write all that passes under his name. At all 
events he did not write all the Universal History, 
as several volumes were written by Mr. Joyce 
(see Gent. Mag., Oct. 1840, p. 360.) 

THomas. 


Fonts OTHER THAN Stone (4" 8. i. 231.) — 
Nicholas Ferrar’s brass font at Little Gidding is 
mentioned by W. D.S. An engraving of it (the 
only one known) from a sketch by the under- 
signed, will be found in the ‘ Memorabilia” 
column of the Illustrated London News, May 3, 
1856. The sketch also shows the brazen eagle- 
lectern, the brazen tables of the commandments, 
and the brazen bracket and frame which appears 
to have been the stand for the hour-glass. 

CurHsert Bebe. 

The following are additional instances of leaden 
fonts: —Tidenham, Gloucester; Walmsford, North- 
amptonshire; Wolstane, Warwick; Pyecombe, 
Sussex ; Churton, Wilts; Brundall, Norfolk. 
Evenchtyd, Denbighshire, and Claydon, Oxon, are 
instances of wooden fonts, I believe the only ones. 
In the church of St. Mary de Castro, Guernsey, 
there is a very small silver font (temp. George = 


P.M 
Socrety or (4* i. 
The only thing in which I di with Mr. 


Axon is the title of this Fe for one would 
not presume to call myself a bibliographer, or to 
assume that I thought myself entitled to 
honourable a distinction, by enrolling myself as a 
member of such a society unless I had been 
elected by request of men who were known bib- 
liographs. If the society or the title is to be any- 
thing, members must be elected after it has been 
ascertained in some way that they are entitled to 
call themselves bibliographs. o the title of 
‘Society of Bibliophiles,” however, I see no ob- 
jection. Any one can, without the slightest 
egotism, it seems to me, call himself a bibliophile, 
and professed bibliographs might join with those 
who were not. At present I believe that few of 
the public know the difference between a biblio- 
graph and a bibliophile; and those of the public 
who consider themselves wiser than others, think 
they have fully mastered the meaning of biblio- 
graphy when they have conclusively guessed that 
it has something to do with Bibles. 
Hamst, Bibliophile. 


“Oxp (4" 8. i. 235.)—There is evidently 
some error in the statement that a song called 
“Old Rose” was sung to the tune of the Old 
Hundredth Psalm, if the song itself were — 
in the measure there given. ‘Old Rose is dead, 
the good old man,” suits the first portion of the 
air, but “ We ne’er shall see him more ” presents 
a deficiency of two syllables, which would be 
rather an awkward obstacle to further progress in 


= 
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so irreverent an appropriation of a venerable, I certainly mentions “ the Bransford-road Station,” 


might say our most venerated, psalm tune, to 
words of such light character. I think your cor- 
respondent must have confounded it with the 
Puritan popular air “ York,” said to have been 
composed by John Milton’s father, which, after 
the Restoration reaction, the “good fellows” of 
the day seem to have made free with in singing 
many of their convivial snatches, E. W. 
Heser’s Misstonary (4" 8S. i. 222.) — 
From the editor’s obliging reply to my query as to 
the substitution of the word Java for Ceylon, it 
appears that the alteration was really made by 
the bishop himself. Under ordinary circumstances 


an author's deliberate revision should be accepted | 


as final, but in this case I think we are fully jus- 
tified in restoring the author's earlier and more 


correct reading. Ceylon, we know, has “ spicy | 


breezes,” which Java has not, and is still to a great 
extent peopled by heathen, who “ bow down to 
wood and stone.” Now in Java not only the 
Malays but the aborigines (except, perhaps, some 
of the very barbarous tribes in the mountains) 
have long professed Mahomedanism; and what- 
ever the errors of that faith may be, its distin- 
guishing tenet is an uncompromising hatred to- 
wards every form of image-worship. J. 


Lavrence Bereriinck (4 S. i. 45.) — How- 
ever unknown this gentleman may be in England, 
his name is familiar to every Dutch antiquary and 
scholar. K. P. D. E. might have saved time and 
trouble in searching after his (Beyerlinc’s*) works 
if he had consulted Paquot (J. Noél), Mémoires 

ur servir a [Histoire Littéraire des Pays-Bas, 
, roy 1763-70, 3 vols. in folio, or 18 vols. in 
18mo. H. T. 


Hovr-Giasses rn Putrrts (4™ S. i. 231, &e.) 
I can adduce two examples from Worcestershire, 
at Shelsley-Beauchamp and Bransford. At the 
former place—Great Shelsley, as it is sometimes 
called — the hour-glass stand remained aflixed to 
the pulpit up to the year 1847, when the church 
was restored, partly at the expense of Earl Dud- 
ley. A stone pulpit, by Cranston of Oxford, re- 
placed the old wooden one, and the hour-glass 
stand was preserved in the vestry. I made two 


water-colour drawings of the exterior and interior | 


of the church, prior to its renovation, which draw- 
ings were to be preserved as parish records of the 
former condition of the sacred building; and, in 
the interior view, I showed the hour-glass stand 
in its original position. The specimen at Brans- 
ford had been removed from the pulpit, but was 
preserved, up to 1857, in that western portion of 


the little church that did duty for a vestry and for | 
the ringer of the bell. Murray’s Handbook, re- | 


cently published, although it has an account of 
Shelsley-Walsh, or Little Shelsley, and though it 


yet does not further refer to that parish, and en. 
tirely omits Shelsley-Beauchamp from its 

and the body of the work. Nor does it mention 
the Woodbury-hill County Reformatory for boys, 
close to Shelsley. Curuserr Beppe, 


Conpucts (3* S. iv. 68, 86.) —The explanation 
sey by Mr. Wacrorp of the term conduct would 
ead one to suppose this word to come from the 
conducts conducting the service. In reality the 
are men “ hired ” (conducti) to perform the duties 
of the rector, i.e. the college, and hence their 
name. R. H. Sprarmay, 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Scotish Ballads and Songs, Historical and Traditionary, 
Edited by James Maidment. Two Volumes, (Pater. 
son, Edinburgh.) 

In an interesting Preface to this valuable collection of 

Scottish Ballads Mr. Maidment tells us, when speaking 


| of the Border Minstrelsy, “ that it was from its illustrious 


compiler that he acquired that taste for literary pursuits 
which he has ever retained through along life;” and that 
several of his early productions, including his well-known 
Scotish Pasquils, were undertaken at the suggestion of 
Sir Walter Scott himself. In his love for the Ballad 
Literature of his native land, and in his skill in collecting 
and editing the best specimens of it, Mr. Maidment has 
shown himself a worthy famulus of the Great Magician, 
If proof of this were necessary, it would be found in the 
two volumes before us, in which we have between seventy 
and eighty of the favourite historical, legendary, and 
traditionary Ballads of Scotland, carefully printed, and 
set forth with an amount of curious illustration, as much 


| calculated to interest critical readers as the Ballads them- 


selves are to charm all lovers of Ballad Literature. Rich 
and numerous as are the collections which the taste and 
genius, not only of Sir Walter Scott, but of a host of 
kindred spirits, have formed of the Ballad Literature of 
Scotland, the present volumes will be found a welcome 
and valuable addition to them. 


Fret-Cutting and Perforated Carving, with Practical In- 
structions. By W.Bemrose, Jun., Author of “ Manual 
of Wood-Carving.” (Bemrose.) 

Fret-work, or Perforated Carving, is a branch of orna- 
mental art easily pursued by amateurs; and such a3 may 
be disposed to try their skill will find in the work before 
us full instructions for their guidance, and a number of 
designs of considerable beauty and artistic effect. 


Haddon Hall, illustrated by Drawings from Sketches made 
on the Spot by George Cattermole, with an Account of 
its History and Antiquities, (Bemrose.) ‘ 
Any series of Sketches of Haddon must be interesting, 

sketches from the pencil of Cattermole especially 50 ; but 

these have not, in the work before us, been put upon the 
stone in a way to do justice either to the artist or the 
subject. 

The Story of the Irish before the Conquest, - the 
Mythical Period to the Invasion under Si . By 
M. C. Ferguson. (Bell & Daldy.) 

A patriotic attempt to create a more tolerant and sym- 
pathising view of the mental tastes and acquisitions r 
the Irish, by entwining with the trite detail of names 40 
successions so often chronicled, more interesting 1 


* So his name is generally spelled here. 


drawn from the new sources of heroic and picturesque 
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Now ready, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, 16s. , PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
| HISTORICAL ESSAYS ON LATTER Ts PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE i N) 


i. ) TIMES: PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all ten 
es of Burgu Charles the Fifth. 
Philip tts II. and the Cardinal Richelieu. Cream al Not, 2s., end 40, Lt. ream. 
iret English Revolution. Wiltiam the Third. Super Thick Blue Note, 64. per seam. 
m 00) 
By J. VAN PRAET. Patent Straw Note, per 
. . Edited by the RIGHT HON. SIR EDMUND HEAD, BART.,K.C.B., | Manuscript Paper (letter size), ruled or plai per ream. 
and SIR ALEXANDER DUFF GORDON, BART. Creain ot Per ream. 
e empie nveio new shape, ap, le. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. Polished Steel Crest Dice, engraved by the first Artiste fos te. 
onogram. two letters, from 6s. three letters, from éd. 
VERIES ON CHINA AND | seduced ie 
NOTES AND Q@ Colour Stamping (Relief), reduced to 1s. per 100. . 
JAPAN. PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Lec 
No. 1, Vou. IL., is now ready. 192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.—Price List Post Free. po 
PRICE, $6.00 or £1 5s. 0s, PER ANNUM. 
Hongkong : C. A. SAINT. WATSON'S OLD PALE SHERRY. B 
London Agent: F. ALGAR, 11, Clement's Lane. Amontillado character, pure, very soft, and unbrandied, recommended 


with confidence. Per bottles and cases 3. dooms 
@@ Early orders for back numbers of this perio- (if not returned). Three dozen, railway carr erring age paid. ll 
Octave— s. (cask 
dical are requested, as the edition is nearly exhausted. ‘Railway equ 
land and Wales. Per Quarter Cask. alls (cask 


In the press, small paper copies, 31. 12s. 6d. ; large paper, Se. 

REGSON'S PORTFOLIO of FRAGMENTS, W-D- WATSON, 

r. Busbelliched with Engravings of Views, Seats, Arms, Seals, Established 1841. Full Price ists post free on egpliention, 


Thi ed 
HARLAND, F.8.A., Editor of the New Eaition of 
y tad History Of Lancashire,” and many W of Lancashire LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 
7 imported, free from acidity y oF heat, and m much superior to low- 


| 


The impression of both sizes will be yy oo that early applica- Snerry (vide Dr. Druitt on Chea: ines). One guinea 
tion is neces-ary. In the large-paper copies, it to print the | A genuine really fine old Port 36s. per dozen. Termscash. T dosen 
mames of subscribers to that size. The publishers tend shortly to rail paid. w_bew ATSON, Wine Merchant, 72 and 73, Great Russell 
advance the price of both sizes. bquare. London, W.C. Ketablished ital. 
A list of families whose armorial begeings egoser tn in the book can be Full Price Lists post free on application. 
on  aggeeatiom, by letter, to Mr. L. C. Gent, Whalley Range, 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


Lenten: G. ROWELEPSS & SENS. At 36s. per dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases in- 
cluded. Terms cash, prepaid. Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 


Just out, 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 5e., by post for 65 stamps. 


CHARLES WARD and SON, 


weil an interesting record of the Uni | Ex- 
ition.” Art Journa = 
o ’ EDGES & BUTLER solicit attention to their 
London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, a4 Paris te: DEETY. PURE ST. JULIEN CLARET, 

nd 36s. per dozen. 


ECOLLECTIONS OF THE PARIS EXHIBI- (Established upwards of « century), 1, Chapel Street West, - 
Commissioner, 1067), with 150 Kogravings illustrating the MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 
| chief objects of interest. 36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 365. 


ais Royal. Philadelphia: J. B 
also of the Author, 96, Street 24, Cornhill, At I8s., 20s., 248., 308 
London ; 17, Boulevard des I ns, Paris. Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48s., 60s., 72s., 848., 968. 
— GOOD DINNER 
Just published, price 9s. At 24s. and 30s. per dozen. nai 
Superior Golden Sherry 
HE NOOKS AND BY-WAYS OF ITALY: iden, or Brown ...... 488., 548., and 
Wanderings in Search of its Ancient Remains and Modern Super- ELL 
tions. By CRAUFUKD TAIL RAMAGE, LL.D... Author of 
“Beautiful Thoughts from Latin Authors,” “Beautiful Thoughts Port from first-class Shippers 30s, 360. 
CHAMPAGNE, 
Liverpool : EDWARD HOWELL, 188. At 36s., 42s., 48s. 60s. 
Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesh a 
60s.; J 728., 848., to 120e.; Braunberger, 
has introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL 66s., 788.; very choice Champagne, 66s., 78s.; fine old Sack, Malmeey, 
/ ETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures; they so perfectly | Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia.’ Lachryme Christi, Imperial Tokay, 


resemble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from the originais | and other rare wines. Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per 
by the closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, and | dozen. Foreign ap LAgueuse of every di ption. be 
1 be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method On recei -office order, or reference, any quantity will 


: crows and preserve tee that are loose, and is guaran’ to HEDGES & BUTLER 
J and Decayed teeth stopped and - 7 
: dered sound and useful in mastication. ners Fleet Street. _ LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30, King's Road. 
EET 188, Oxford (Originally established a.v. 1667.) se 


” 
Street, respectfully intimates that over twenty yours’ practical 
{ : rience enabies him to insert FALSE TEETH without the least OND’S PERMANENT MARKING —~ and 
= on the most improved and scientific principles, whereby a correct | The Original. Used in the army and navy, we Se ee 
t| articulation, perfect mastication, and a firm attachment to the mouth | &lmost every fomiiy, for securing wearing apparel, &c., against los | 
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COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY 


ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
Assist.-Secretary. 
37, Cornhill, London. 


JOHN JACKSON, 
gix POUNDS PER WEEK 


While laid up by In; ary. and 
£1,000 in Case of DEA by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 26 Ss. 


RAILWAY PASSENG ‘ERS’ ASSURANCE 
co 


Agents, or att the Offices, 


0, REGENT 
CORNHILL, 


AND POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 
for 


Children’s Diet. 


BREAKFAST. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


Dea very agreeable character of this preparation 
rendered it a general favourite. Invigorating and sustaining 
a refined Saveur | by the special mode of 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
InstituTED 1823. 


INVESTED ASSETS — Urwarps oF FIVE AND A 
QvuartTER MILLIONs. 

ANNUAL INCOME—Hatr a 
CLAIMS PAID—Srven anp a MILiions. 
FOUR-FIFTHS OF THE PROFITS ALLOTTED TO 
THE ASSURED QUINQUENNIALLY. 
BONUSES HITHERTO ADDED TO POLICIES— 
Uprwarps or Four 


For Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, &c., apply 
to the Actuary at the Office, Fleet Street, London. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


PSTALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT directs the attention of the 
Public, and of all who use Stee] Pens, to the incomparable 
11 which, for Quatrry or Marenrat, Easy 
Action, and Gasar will ensure universal preference. 
Retail, of ever r in the World; Wholesale, at the Works. 
Graham’ Street, birmingham’ ® 91, John Street, New York ; and at 
37, Gracechurch Street. 


HE PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of 
JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at 112. lis. For a GENTLEMAN, 
one at 101. 10s. Rewarded at the international Exhibition for“ Cheap- 
ness of Production.” 
Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


GEWING MACHINES. 


whe never betere used Coosa. 
Sold by Grocers and Confectioners. 
FRY'S CHOcCOLAT 
FRY’S FRENCH CHOCOLATE FOR EATING, 
in Sticks and Drops. 


FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS. 
FRY'S FRENCH CHOCOLATE IN CAKES. 

J. 8. PRY & SONS, Bristol and London. 
USE ONLY THE 
‘al am 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


MOKY CHIMNEYS CURED. —Terms, no cure, 
Numerous 


E L D 


. Regent's ; Moniack Castle, near Inverness ; 
St. Convent White Hall, Ridley 
Hall, Northumberland; The College, Isle of Cumbrac. by Greenock, 
Ses Addren J JOHN EDWARDS & CO., 1, Vansittart Street, Deptford, 


ALVANISM v. RHEUMATISM, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS PAINS, and DEBILITY, Gout, 
Lum euralgia, and J.iver Complaints, 

Indigestion, Functional Disorders.&c.—ON LOAN. 

For ascertaining the efficacy, TEST of real VOLT Az {ELECTRIC 


THOMAS & Co. 
[THE CELEBRATED “No. 2,” £10. 
MACHINES, rrom £5 5s. 


— LOCK- STITCe WORK ALIKE ON 
both sides. 


Catalogues sent free. 


W F, THOMAS & Co., 1 & 1 & 2, paceman 


CURE YOURSELF BY THE PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
CURATIVE AND ELECTRIC- 

Sufferers from Nervous Debility, Painful a Indigestion 
Weakness, & can now cure b Lae Guaranteed 
Remedy protected reat Seal. 
for Stamp, by JAMES, (iedical i Eicctrician to the 
London Hospitals), Perey H 


ouse, Bed: Square, Lon 
N.B.—Medicine and Fees 8 othe leading 
Physicians or the per ) 


HEUMATISM, GOUT, NEURALGIA, &c.— 
boyy ALGA MARINA, or Concentrated Fesence of Sea- 


tions, Weakness of the Limbs, Scrofulous Spellings ac. It . ~~ an 
admirable for Chilblains. The Pamphiet be forwarded 
for one by ING, 79, St. Chase 


oCHAIN BA D8, BELTS, Pocket B 
gratis for a week. Price , according to power. 
Combined Bands for restoring Vital Energy, 30s. to 40s, 


post free. 
4. L. PULVERMACHER, No. 200, Regent 


OLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT AND PILLS. — 
ban ith the departure of the inclemencies of winter, many of its 
vit refane refuse to leave unless means for extirpating them be 

sevied. lingering cough, harassing hoarseness. nor shortness 
slight sho should be permitted to continue a single day 
ial taken for their removal, more especially when 
hich rapid, and effective—three qualities 

by Holloway’s preparations. The Ointment, r 

_ draws surplus blood fro ted structures, and 
relief to every oporened concerned in the respira- 
the aided by 
the Pills internally, all’ danger frees 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently 


recommended asa simple but certain remedy for Indigestion. 
act asa powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their 
operation ; safe under any ; aod of persons 
can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use. 
kings ia Bottles at 10 2s. 9d. and lis. each, in every town in the 
jom. 
CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for“ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitati 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
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the best mild aperient for delicate covetitutions. 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


A MEMOIR OF BARON BUNSEN, late 


Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary of Prussia at 
= Family Sources by his Widow, 
ts and several Litho- 


the British Court. Extrac 
(On April 4. 


ted 
BARONESS BUNSEN. ‘wo Portrai 
graphic Views. 2 vols. 8vo 


‘TRAVELS IN ABYSSINIA AND THE 


GALLA COUNTRY. Edited from the MSS. of the late W. 

PLOWDEN. By T. PLOWDEN E84. with Maps. 

SOCRATES and the SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. 
Translated from German of Dr. E. ZELLER, by the Rev. 

OSWALD J. HEIC HEL, M.A. Crown 8vo. (Nearly ready. 

THE RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of 
RATIONAL I8M in EUROPE. By W. E. U. LECKY, M.A. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 

THE BOOK of MOSES; or, the Pentateuch in 
its Authorship, Credibility, and Civilization. By the Rev. W. 
SMITH, Ph.D. Vox. L. 8vo, 15s. 

GOD in HISTORY. By the late Baron Bunsen. 
Translated by SUSANNA with a Preface by 
Dean Stanley, D.D. Vors. I. and II. 8vo, 

TRACTS for the DAY. Edited by the Rev. 


ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. 8vo, 9s. 6d. 


WAS ST. JOHN the AUTHOR of the FOURTH 
GOSPEL? By a LAYMAN, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. Complete 


HISTORY of FRANCE. By Eyre Evans 
CROWE. Vol. V. (com “re from the Establishment of the 
Directory to the m of Napoleon IIL, with a copious 
INDEX. 68vo, 28s. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By JAMES ANTHONY 
FROUDE, M.A. Oxford. Voxs. I. to X. in 8vo, price 7/. 2s. 


Vous. I. Bee of Henry VIII. Third Edition, 5is. 
Vous. V. and VI. Edward VI. and Mary, Third Edition, 28s. 

Vors. VIL. and VIII. Elizabeth, Vous. and IL. Fourth Edition, 288. 
Vous. IX. and X. Elizabeth, Vors. III. and 


IRELAND: a Letter to Earl al By the 
Most Rev. Archbishop MANNING, D.D. 8vo, price ls. 
FRENCH THOUGHTS on IRISH EVILS. 
Translated oon the Revue ay P aad Mondes, with Notes, by a 
SON of the SOIL. Post 8vo, 
ENGLAND and IRELAND, By Joun Srvart 
MILL, M.P. for Westminster. Third Edition. 8vo, Is. 
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